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iRough Proofs 


= Now that the prices of baby’s milk 
and mamma’s cigarettes have both 
been reduced, 1933 is already begin- 
ning to look a lot better. 


i. A 


If you are looking for some light 
reading for the long winter evenings, 
please note that the report of the 
{ Committee on Recent Social Trends 
has been issued in two volumes of 
§ 1,663 pages, with thirteen volumes of 
supporting data. 
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7, VS 


“Ad Men to Decide Ping-Pong 
Championships.” 
So that’s what’s the matter with 
advertising. 
v 


vy 


Coughs and colds, according to one 
advertiser, cost the United States over 
a billion dollars a year; but think 
i what they have done for the Smith 
Brothers. 

v 


oe 


The publicity for Babe Didrikson 
continues in an unabated stream, 
’ proving either that she is a wonder- 
ful girl or that she has a wonderful 
| press agent. 

v 


a 


Some 1933 models of fine cars are 
advertised as “infinitely superior” to 
their 1932 predecessors, justifying 
the opinion that the latter must have 
been lousy. 


= vs 


Schlitz suggests in its advertising 
that Milwaukee is all prepared to re- 
gain its former position in the brew- 
ing industry, but what John Public 
wants to know is whether Schlitz is 
coming back in brown bottles. 


7, FF 


Paul Cherington has again demon- 
strated that he is an original thinker 
mm by insisting that present merchandis- 
| ing troubles weren’t caused by the 
war. Next thing you know he'll be 
suggesting some real hard selling as 
the best way out. 


7 2} F 


Frank A. Vanderlip is giving the 
banking and investment world some 
good advice in his articles in the 
Saturday Evening Post. One advan- 
tage of retiring able men from active 

® business is that at last they are per- 
mitted to speak freely. 


7’ 7 F 


One of the products hit by the 
foreign invasion, it is reported, is 
rag rugs. Is it possible that foreign 
rags are raggeder than those of do- 
mestic production? 


7, FF 


Inasmuch as Skippy is now work- 
ing for Oldsmobile as well as Wheat- 
ies, he’ll have to be careful not to 
mix his sales talks. 


| Ae 


The parent-teacher association of 
Cleveland got thirty cents for each 
report furnished in the pantry in- 
ventory of the Cleveland Press, with 
the understanding, no doubt, that if 
the pantry was empty the thirty 
cents went to its owner. 


. - 


Calvin Coolidge might have been 
the patron saint of advertising. He 
didn’t say much, but when he spoke, 
everybody listened. 

Copy Cus. 


RATE OF GROWTH 
OF POPULATION 
DROPS STEADILY 


Stationary Figure in Sight, 
Committee Finds 


Chicago, Jan. 5.—The report of Re- 
search Committee on Recent Social 
Trends, released here Jan. 1, con- 
tains much material of prime im- 
portance to advertisers, and the dis- 
cussions of factors affecting the 
movement of population and prob- 
able trends in this direction are con- 
sequently having the careful study 
of advertising and marketing execu- 
tives. The committee was appointed 
by and reported to President Hoover. 

Dr. William F. Ogburn, professor 
of sociology at the University of Chi- 
cago, was director of research, and 
used the services of more than 500 
scientists and field workers in the 
development of the mass of informa- 
tion and the findings contained in 
the report. 

The research was financed by the 
Rockefeller Foundation, and cost in 
excess of $500,000. It was presented 
to President Hoover in the form of 
two volumes of 1,663 pages, supported 
by thirteen volumes of special studies 
and data. 

The studies of the trend in popula- 
tion emphasize the factor of a prob- 
able steady decline in the future 
rate of growth and also the probabil- 
ity that the larger cities may not be- 
come much larger than they are at 
present. A discussion of the prob- 
able development of new inventions 
as a factor in changing social condi- 
tions is also of direct importance to 
the student of markets and market- 
ing. 

In its summary on population the 
committee says: 

“Manufacturers who try to esti- 
mate future markets have been ex- 
pecting a population of 140 million 
by 1940, but our calculations show 
that hardly more than 132 or 133 
millions are to be expected by 1940. 
This means that the markets for 
mine operators, farmers and manu- 
fucturers whose plants may be over- 
equipped will be considerably smaller 
than expected unless foreign markets 
are expanded, or our domestic stand- 
ards of consumption are raised.” 


See Static Condition 


The committee sees possibilities of 
still greater declines in growth “with 
the probability of a stationary popu- 
lation.” They show we shall prob- 
ably attain a population between 145 
and 150 million during the present 
century with the probability that the 
actual population will be nearer the 
lower figure than the higher. 

“Ideas regarding the domestic 
market will have to be revised in the 
light of these estimates, not only by 
manufacturers and farmers but by 
real estate owners, lawyers, doctors, 
teachers and many others,” the re- 
port continues. “The problem will 
be to compensate for less rapidly 
growing numbers by endeavoring to 
raise standards of purchasing power 
and consumption.” 

Concentration in the large cities is 
dwelt upon, the report raising the 
question whether the larger cities 
are becoming too crowded to be com- 
fortable and economical. A drift of 
factories from large cities to smaller 


(Continued on Page 6) 


Larger Volume of 
Sales, Advertising — 
Predicted for 1933 


The third Annual 
Review of ADVER- 
TISING AGE, cov- 
ering important 
developments in 
the realm of adver- 
tising during 1932, 
begins on page 9 
of this issue. 


Chicago, Jan. 5.— Merchandising 
leaders enter the new year with op- 
timism, tempered by the realization 
that hard, intelligent effort will be 
required for a satisfactory showing 
in 1933. 

This summarizes ADVERTISING 
AGE’s annual forecast report, in 
which advertisers and agencies haz- 
ard opinions as to the outlook in 
their respective fields. 


The majority believe the first quar- 
ter will see a larger volume of sales 
and advertising than the comparable 
period of 1932. Whether this will 
provide enough momentum to keep 
the business machine on the up- 
grade is the big question. 

Here are individual expressions: 


Arthur H. Kudner, president, 
Erwin, Wasey & Co.: “Stern times 
are showing, as nothing else could, 
both the virtues and limitations of 
advertising. 

“Good advertising starts in the ex- 
cellence and value of the product 
and concludes in the sale through 
intelligent and inviting presentation 
to the public. 

“Where we have that combination 
we find business good. Where we 
don’t have it, it is clear we must 
get it. 


“In our own experience it is note- 
worthy that those products which 
are almost entirely dependent on 
advertising are relatively in the best 
position today.” 


Joseph M. Kraus, advertising man- 
ager, A. Stein & Co., Chicago: “Our 
optimism for 1933 is indicated by an 
announcement of a 50 per cent in- 
crease in advertising, conveyed to 
our annual sales convention last 
week. We believe business is com- 
ing back for those who will do a 
man-sized joh to bring it back. This 
means courage by management, ex- 
pressed in business-building invest- 
ments aimed to help dealers and 
distributors as well as itself. 


“A new line of men’s garters, em- 
bodying new comfort features, will 
be spot-lighted in our 1933 cam- 
paign.” 

Carl Reimers, president, Reimers, 
Whitehall & Sherman, New York: 
“One of the particular and major 
problems for advertising during 1933 
is the study of methods of compensa- 
tion. There is no denying that dur- 
ing the past three years both adver- 
tisers and advertising agencies have 
been examining with critical and 
candid eyes the whole structure—the 
entire relationship—under which ad- 
vertising is today practiced. Hence 
the study which Mr. Young is mak- 
ing is not only exceedingly pertinent 
but in all probability it will be ex- 
ceedingly illuminating. But this is 
only one portent of a changing atti- 
tude toward the agency commission 
system. There are many other fac- 
tors at work. We believe the discus- 
sion will be even more intensified 
during the exceedingly difficult busi- 
hess and economic readjustments 
due to take place in 1933. 


“What the final changes and ad- 
justments may be in the already es- 
tablished system we do not know but 
we do believe that a more profes- 
sional attitude both of mind and 
compensation will ultimately result. 
We believe that professional advice 
is always accepted much more read- 
ily than the advice of one who has 
something to sell on which he makes 
a profit—and the bigger bill of goods 
the bigger the profit. 


(Continued on Page 24) 


Last Minute 


advertising during 1933 instead. 
paper advertising of passenger car 


handled by Erwin, Wasey & Co. 


News Flashes 


Goodyear Switches Agency Set-Up 


New York, Jan. 6.—Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company has announced 
that Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc., which has directed its radio 
advertising during the past year, will handle its farm and truck and bus 


The appointment does not affect the general magazine and news- 


tires, nor the advertising of its me- 


chanical rubber goods and other products, which will continue to be 


Franklin Cuts 12-Cylinder Line $1,000 


ranged from $3,885 to $4,135. 


Syracuse, N. Y., Jan. 6—Franklin Automobile Company has an- 
nounced a cut of $1,000 on each model of its new twelve-cylinder air-cooled 
line, as part of an intensive drive on the fine car market. Former prices 


Nussbaum Joins Futura Publications 


New York, Jan. 6.—Berthold M. Nussbaum has resigned the presidency 
of United Advertising Agency to become general manager of Futura Pub- 
lications, Inc. Prior to the agency connection he was an executive with 
Collier’s. 
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DODGE FEATURES 
PEOPLE IN NEW 
CAR CAMPAIGN 


‘Babe’ Didrikson to Attend 
New York Show 


New York, Jan. 5—With the ap- 
pearance of Mildred (Babe) Didrik- 
son, “the one-woman track team,” 
and stormy petrel of recent A. A. U. 
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Dodge teaser advertisement featur- 
ing Mildred (Babe) Didrikson, which 
caused a furore in the sports world. 


disbarment proceedings, at the Dodge 
exhibit at the New York Automobile 
Show Jan. 7 testifying to the fact 
that the “Babe” holds no grudge 
against the company which published 
her enthusiastic testimonial and 
launched a furore in the sports 
world, three smashing campaigns on 
behalf of its line of Sixes, Eights 
and commercial cars will be launched 
simultaneously by Dodge Brothers 
Corporation, division of Chrysler 
Motors. 

Formal introduction of the new 
models follows closely upon the 
heels of an intensive teaser cam- 
paign which in itself created an un- 
usual amount of interest. Starting 
with the use of newspaper copy of 
varying sizes in representative cities 
late in November, bearing the en- 
dorsement of a “common citizen” of 
the community, the teaser copy soon 
switched to typical patent medicine 
style, featuring amusement and ath- 
letic stars who were enthusiastic 
over a preview of the new model. 

It was during this period that copy 
containing an endorsement by Miss 
Didrikson appeared, precipitating an 
indefinite suspension of the famous 
athlete by the Amateur Athletic 
Union, and creating endless news for 
the country’s sport pages, which was 
again fanned by the A. A. U.’s action 
in rescinding its suspension, and 
Miss Didrikson’s announcement that 
she had decided to turn professional 
after all. 


Use 1,000 Newspapers 
On behalf of the new Six, more 
than 1,000 newspapers will be em- 
ployed the opening day of the New 
York Automobile Show to repeat the 
sales comference message of the 
company’s guiding genius to his en- 
gineering staff, contained in this 
week’s Saturday Evening Post: 
“‘But you are asking for a mir- 
acle,’ said Dodge engineers. “Then 
give me one!’ Walter P. Chrysler re- 
plied. And so the new Dodge was 
born—a ‘Miracle Car’ if there ever 
was one! —$595. 
“Only the combined creative genius 
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ADVERTISING AGE 


January 7, 1933 


of Walter P. Chrysler and the Dodge 
organization could have built this 
big New Dodge Six at such a price.” 


Stars Join In 


The Jan. 14 issue of the Post, sup- 
ported by the same newspaper sched- 
ule running concurrently, will call 
forth to the new car arena those per- 
sonalities used during the teaser per- 
iod, in addition to new stage, screen 
and radio notables who will shower 
in print: 

“Congratulations, Mr. Chrsyler! 
. . « Congratulations, Dodge!” 

Richard Dix, Morton Downey. 
Ruth Etting, Guy Lombardo, Irene 
Dunne and K. T. Keller, president of 
Dodge will be “among those present.” 

Babe Didrikson will also return to 
the scene to declare that the Six has 
“the stuff that makes real cham- 
pions.” 

Two weeks later, the same media 
will be used to introduce the dual 
theme of dependability and beauty 
that will form the focal point of 
Dodge advertising throughout the 
year. In a color center spread, two 
pictures, contrasting a car plowing 
through a sand trap, with one being 
admired by society patrons on a car- 
peted floor, will be described by dou- 
ble-header headlines, thus: 

“Powders Her Nose In A Sand-Pit. 

“Wins Beauty Honors At Show.” 

Use of radio comprises a series of 


thirteen five-minute broadcasts, 
started this week, that will continue 
over approximately 100 stations 
through Jan. 14. Next week, high- 
lights of the Show will be micro- 
phoned. Ruthrauff & Ryan, Inc., the 
Dodge agency, estimates that the sta- 
tions used will cover 80 per cent of 
the country’s receiving sets. 


Follow Other Lines 


The separate campaign for the 
Eight, built along more conserva- 
tive lines around a new slogan, “An 
aristocrat from bumper to bumper,” 
will embrace newspapers in impor- 
tant centers, and magazines, starting 
with the Jan. 7 issues of the New 
Yorker and Time and February 
issues of National Geographic and 
Fortune. 

The drive for trucks, while also 
including newspapers in larger cities, 
will use as its main weapons one of 
the most extensive direct mail pro- 
grams in the history of the com- 
pany, addressed to vocational lists 
just preceding the peak periods in 
particular industries, and a large 
vocational trade magazine schedule 
that will start in February. 

The campaign to dealers, which 
will synchronize advertising for all 
three units, will include Automotive 
Daily News, Motor, Automobile Trade 
Journal and Automotive Topics. 

These trade publications will carry 


copy emphasizing features of the cars 
outlined to the trade during late No- 
vember and December via booklets 
and newspaper “extras,” that also 
merchandised consumer advertising 
in advance. 


Test Markets, Media 


Just as a new method of “proved 
market” choice of newspapers will be 
used in Chrysler advertising this 
year, as described in the Dec. 31 
issue of ADVERTISING AGE, so, Ruth- 
rauff & Ryan say, tests for market 
potentialities of newspapers and ex- 
periments in copy ideas have been 
going on during the past month and 
a half for Dodge. 

The original teaser series, featur- 
ing testimonials from “unknowns,” 
incorporated a coupon which inter- 
ested parties were asked to use in 
obtaining information about the new 
car, about which no details were re- 
vealed. The selection of newspaper 
types and individual publications to 
be used during the campaign was 
based largely on the results received 
from the teaser copy. 

Similarly, while the teaser adver- 
tisements featuring well known per- 
sonalities were placed as dealers re- 
ceived cars, and were designed par- 
tially to sell automobiles at pre- 
showings and areuse interest in the 
forthcoming presentation, their most 


bank balance. 


be sure: 


Take This Away— 
And What Have You Got? 


Any man with a lot of courage, a modicum of money, a fairly © 
wide advertising acquaintanceship, can start up a business like 
ours. The door’s wide open. 
However, he’s going to find the first ten years the hardest. 
We did. In about fifteen years, he’s going to have a fairly well 
trained crew—and perhaps in twenty he will have a creditable 


Wanting to find out a few things about ourselves, we called 
in a trained advertising reporter—took him through the shop 
—and asked him what was the biggest factor in its makeup. 

“The evident content of your working crew”, he immediately 
answered. “I watched those men closely—and every dadburned 
one of them was intent because he was content. They are not 
sluffing the job in a single detail—or I’m a poor observer”. 

Frankly, we had never given that feature much thought. The 
man is right. Those lads out in the shop are a contented lot; 
they sure are. That’s no doubt why we have a remarkably low 
turn-over in labor. 

Perhaps such things as keeping them on the job when other 
shops had to cut crews in two—providing light, clean, modern 
quarters—helps to keep them that way. Of this, we can both 


The standards we set—those same standards that must satisfy 
you—are pridefully maintained by the men of P. & A. As your 
first order today—or another order a year from now—will 
conclusively prove. 


Partridge & Anderson Company 


712 Federal Street, Chicago 


For thirty-two years Proponents 
of the Best in 


ELECTROTYPES 

NICKELTYPES 

STEREOTYPES 
MATRICES 


important function, according to the 
agency, was as a test of media. 

This type of testimonial copy was 
deliberately kept off the automobile 
page, and placed in news sections to 
compete with news for reader in- 
terest. In New York, the agency re- 
ports, 27 per cent of those inter- 
viewed remembered having seen this 
copy. 

It was this proven interest that 
led to execution of the plan to fea- 
ture people rather than “things” in 
the campaign. 


Axton- Fisher 
Sales Higher, 
Profit Lower 


New York, Jan. 5.— Though the 
Big Four of the cigarette field have 
announced price reductions which 
will enable dealers to sell two pack- 
ages for 25 cents, experts point out 
that ten-cent competition, which is 
believed to have caused the price 
cuts, has not been profitable to Ax- 
ton-Fisher Tobacco Company, at least. 

The Louisville concern increased 
production from 46 to 500 million on 
one ten-cent brand in the space of 
a year. May sales amounted to $529,- 
000, October, $2,639,000. 

Gross sales for the year ended 
Aug. 31 aggregated $8,450,000, com- 
pared with $6,501,000 for 1931. Cost 
of sales, operating expenses and 
other overhead rose faster than vol- 
ume, however, net for 1932 being only 
$592,982, compared with $716,759 in 
1931. 

Six cents of each ten-cent sale goes 
to the Government for taxes, manu- 
facturers, distributors and dealers 
having the remaining four cents to 
play with. 

A number. of oil companies also re- 
duced prices this week. 


City Prohibits 
Noisy Advertising 


The use of travelling noise-making 
vehicles for advertising purposes 
will be prohibited on the streets of 
Atlantic City, N. J., after June 1, in 
accordance with an ordinance passed 
by the city commission last week. 

Mayor Harry’ Bacharach, who 
sponsored the ordinance, asserted 
that continued use of such vehicles 
would drive visitors away from the 
resort city. 


Kiesling Goes to Lawes 


Edward Kiesling, formerly produc- 
tion and creative executive with 
Commercial Advertising Agency and 
more recently director of printing 
for Russell T. Gray, Inc., Chicago, 
has joined Charles A. Lawes Com- 
pany, Chicago printers, as_ sales 
director. 


Named for Lawn Mowers 


Brooke, Smith & French, Inc., De- 
troit, has been appointed to handle 
promotion for a group of power lawn 
mower manufacturers. An aggres- 
sive educational campaign will be in- 
augurated soon in general magazines, 
with the idea of widening the market 
for these products. 


To Sell Golf Balls 


Livermore & Knight Company, 
Providence, R. I., has been named to 
handle advertising of the newly 
added line of golf balls of Acushnet 
Process Company, New Bedford, 
Mass. Magazines and business papers 
will be used. 


Receiver for Nu-Grape 


Nu-Grape Company of America, 
Atlanta, Ga., has been placed in the 
hands of receivers on petition of Erie 
Brewing Company, Erie, Pa., Harvey 
Massengale Company, Atlanta, and 
Louis Morrison. 


“Review” Suspends 
Bishop- White Publications, Inc., 
Cleveland, has announced the sus- 
pension of Cleveland Mid-Week Re- 
view, weekly pictorial. Your Home 
and Garden, the company’s other 
publication, is not affected. 


Named by “Journal” 
Howard McLennan has been named 
Detroit representative of Ohicago 
Journal of Commerce. He will con- 
tinue to represent the Washington, 
D. C., Sphere. 


MANUFACTURERS 
OF APPLIANCES 
WOO RETAILERS 


- 


Two Furniture Shows Opened 


in Chicago 


Chicago, Jan. 5.—With a consider- 
able number of manufacturers of 
electric appliances displaying their 


wares, the National Furniture Show © 


opened at the American Furniture 
Mart Jan. 3, to run to Jan. 14. A 
competitive exposition, the First 


Century of Progress Furniture Mart, 


was staged at the Merchandise Mart 
on the same schedule. 
Appliance manufacturers are an- 


ticipating legislation which willelim- © 


inate utilities from the merchandis- 
ing picture in some states, at least, 
by opening up new avenues of dis- 
tribution. The furniture trade seems 
to be favored as a promising sub- 
stitute by many. 

The Niagara-Hudson Company, 
serving Buffalo, Albany, Syracuse, 
Utica, and Niagara Falls, was rep- 
resented at the Show with an an- 
nouncement of its withdrawal from 
the appliance field as of Jan. 1. Its 
consumer advertising explains that 


it is co-operating closely with other | 


dealers to provide both merchandise 
and repair service. Its display rooms 
will be continued. 

Registration at the Furniture Mart 
was 1,243 for the first two days. 


While this is about 10 per cent be- . 


low 1931 registration, sales were re- 
ported to be above normal. The 
reason is that many small merchants 
have dropped out of the field, retail 
units remaining being above average 
in size and buying power. 


Return to Modernism 

A modified modernism was in evi- 
dence in the lines displayed by manu- 
facturers. The industry feels that 
the public is now ready to accept 
modernism and that these styles will 
encourage the purchase of complete 
rooms, instead of single pieces. 

The usual number of novelties was 
on display. An innocent looking 
mantel over a synthetic fireplace 
proved to be when opened, a com- 
pletely equipped bar. A “baby solar- 
ium” fitting any window and jutting 
partly outside, provides Young Amer- 
ica with facilities for a sun bath in 
any weather. 

Perhaps the most unusual feature 
of the exhibits was furniture made 
of woods of every color. This effect 
is obtained by impregnating growing 
trees with chemicals, science thus 
improving on Mother Nature. 

The Furniture Daily was issued by 
E. H. Patterson, once with Furniture 
Index. Mr. Patterson’s contract ex- 
pires with this market, and the Mart 
will again have the publishing prob- 


lem to wrestle with. An “unauthor- © 


ized” daily at a former show pro- 
vided some unscheduled fireworks. 

The furniture division of the Mer- 
chandise Mart offered something new 
for merchants who inspected its ex- 
hibits by including a gallery of home 
interiors. 

Show Complete Rooms 

The gallery consists of about 25 
original paintings in full color, rep- 
resenting advanced principles of dis- 


—— nen ao = 


play and ensemble merchandising. | 


Every piece of furniture shown is 
purchasable in the Mart. 


Helen Koues, director ef the Good © 


Housekeeping Studio of Architecture 
and Furnishings, developed the ideas 
and specifications for the groupings, 
backgrounds and colorings featured 
in many of the paintings. 

A. J. Whittier, well Known interior 
decorator, created the remainder. 
The Edward Gentz Studios then 
painted the rooms, providing retail- 
ers with a permanent record of what 
constitutes style and good taste. 


Dailies Are Merged 


Colusa, Cal., Herald has purchased 
the Sun, and has combined the two 
publications as Sun-Herald. 
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Population and Markets 


The study of the trend of popula- 
tion, as well as many other factors 
affecting marketing, contained in the 
monumental report of the Committee 
on Recent Social Trends, which 
has just been submitted to President 
Hoover, is one in which every ad- 
vertising executive should be _ in- 
terested. 

While long-term trends are not 
spectacular, and while immediate re- 
sults of large movements of this 
character are seldom evident, it is 
important to the executive who must 
take a long view of business develop- 
ments to have a clear picture of 
what is happening, as a check 
against impressions of current opera- 
tions. 

Large companies especially, in 
planning their distribution and mar- 
keting programs, which frequently 
involve the necessity of establishing 
additional outlets, must give serious 
consideration to all of the factors 
likely to affect the markets for their 
products, and particularly the esti- 
mated rate of growth in the number 
of consumers. 

Hence the conclusions of the com- 
mittee that we may expect a marked 
slowing up in the growth of popu- 
lation in the United States are par- 
ticularly significant. If other facts 
are available which may challenge 
the correctness of the committee’s 
findings, they should be published, 
but presumably all available infor- 
mation bearing on this subject was 
in the hands of the committee and 
was given consideration. 

Many companies in the United 
States have grown and prospered 


simply because the country has 
grown. Rapid growth of population 
has meant a constant increase in the 
demand for the products which they 
have made, and with comparatively 
little effort they have been able to 
show a steady increase in sales vol- 
ume. With population growth slow- 
ing up, the position of companies 
of this character, which have done 
little to stimulate the demand for 
their goods, or to create preference 
for their brands, will become more 
difficult from a competitive stand- 
point. 

It seems fair to believe, therefore, 
that the need for advertising will 
become greater as the increase in 
the available business in each line 
becomes smaller. Competition will 
be keener for the business which is 
to be had, and the company which 
through advertising has made its 
products and brands familiar to the 
consumer, and preferred by him, will 
undoubtedly be able to maintain its 
relative position in the market more 
successfully than that which has re- 
lied on increased population to sup- 
ply sufficient demand to absorb its 
output. 

A temporary business depression 
such as we are now experiencing 
emphasizes this condition, but be- 
cause it is temporary, it does not al- 
ways affect permanent policies. Com- 
panies which suffer competitively in 
a depression are among those which 
may find a need for advertising to 
offset a slowing up of population 
growth such as that pictured in the 
report of the committee. 


'Mr. Vanderlip on Investment 
Advertising 


Frank A. Vanderlip, one of the 
ablest financial authorities in the 
country, and perhaps the ablest of 
all of those who are no longer active 
in business, has discussed with 
frankness and good effect the gen- 
eral financial situation in his series 
of articles in the Saturday Evening 
Post. He has made it clear that in 
his opinion the investment field has 
not done all that it should have done 
for the information and protection of 
the public. 

Incomplete information, as well as 
information qualified and rendered 
innocuous by legally phrased dis- 
claimers, comes in for some of the 
criticisms of Mr. Vanderlip. ADvVER- 
TISING AGE was especially interested 
in his implied criticism of the way in 
which those sponsoring investment 


issues dodge responsibility in their 
advertising by insisting that they do 
not guarantee the accuracy of state- 
ments made about companies in 
whose securities the public is asked 
to invest its funds. 

Confidence in the financial struc- 
ture and in the houses which com- 
pose it is based on belief in the good 
intentions and sound policies of the 
field. Because that confidence has 
been shaken severely by develop- 
ments of the past few years, finan- 
cial advertising will labor under a 
severe handicap for years to come, 
unless the methods employed in the 
future are more convincing from the 
standpoint of the public seeking ac- 
curate and dependable information. 

Financial advertising may well 
profit from the words of advice ut- 
tered by Mr. Vanderlip. 


Information 
for Advertisers 


The following documents may be 
secured without charge by any 
national advertiser or advertising 
agency from the companies sponsor- 
ing them, or through ADVERTISING 
AGE. 


No. 449. Current Buying Indices of 
Magazine Readers. 


This booklet, detailing the results 
of a Percival White study of readers 
of nine leading women’s magazines, 
contains a wealth of material which 
should interest every advertiser. De- 
tailed tabulations indicate what ap- 
pliances each reader has, what types 
of groceries and what brands are pur- 
chased, how many members of the 
family are employed, what they do, 
and whether they are working part 
time or full time, etc. The study 
was made by personal interviews in 
17 cities scattered throughout the 
country, with the exception of the 
Pacific coast, with calls allocated so 
that five per cent of the total inter- 
views were made among class A 
homes and the same number among 
class D homes, with the remaining 
90 per cent equally divided between 
class B and C homes. A minimum 
of 500 interviews for any one of the 
nine papers studied was secured. 
Published by True Story Magazine. 


445. The Negro Market. 


“This market, containing approxi- 
mately one-tenth of our population, 
must be capably understood and ap- 
pealed to on its own terms” is the 
contention of this 40-page illustrated 
book issued by W. B. Ziff Co. 
The reasons for “the isolation and 
self-sufficiency of the American Ne 
gro” are shown in terms of his life 
history as a consumer. His institu- 
tions, occupations, manner of living 
and his buying are described as be- 
ing distinct and isolated. Figures on 
various divisions of this market are 
included. 


342. Where-to-Buy-It Service. 


For many years, advertisers have 
been struggling with methods of ty- 
ing their advertising up with the 
local dealer. The number of plans 
suggested to this end ran into large 
numbers. The American Telephone 
& Telegraph Company and associated 
concerns apparently have really 
solved the problem with their Where- 
to-Buy-It service in local classified 
telephone books. The company’s new 
brochure explains in detail how 
brand names which have been burned 
into the consciousness of consumers 
are translated into the tinkling of 
the local dealer’s cash register. 


No. 446. The Shadow of a Man. 


“There was once a Sacred Number, 
and its name was Highty-five,” this 
booklet by Redbook Magazine asserts, 
pointing out that advertisers once 
thought 85 per cent of all purchases 
were made by women. “Today, the 
Sacred Number is losing its punch. 
The true buying unit is The Family.” 
The attractive booklet contains re- 
productions of the current series of 
advertisements in advertising papers 
which Redbook Magazine has used to 
stress this point. 


368. The Open Road for Boys Mag- 
azine Tells Its Story. 


This fifty-four page brochure is- 
sued by The Open Road for Boys 
Magazine portrays the tremendous 
immediate purchasing power of the 
boy market today, the influence of 
boys on family purchases and the 
great influence on future markets 
that today’s boys have. The brochure 
presents an interesting picture of the 
boy market with especial emphasis 
on the phenomenal responsiveness of 
this boys’ magazine, listing among 
others, a case where an 85-line ad- 
vertisement brought 26,000 direct in- 
quiries. It further explains the 
Magazines’s policy of guaranteeing 
advertisers superior results. Alto- 
gether a unique and interesting 
analysis of the boy market—ex- 
tremely worth while sending for. 
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—Chicago Daily News. 


Voice of the Advertiser 


Seeks Information 
on Research Bureaus 


To the Editor: Has your organi- 
zation ever compiled a list of re- 
search bureaus throughout the coun- 
try? I would like to have the names 
of some of the smaller independent 
organizations like myself for pos- 
sible reciprocation or co-operation in 
research work in localities not cov- 
ered by the agency doing the work. 

If you can give me any informa- 
tion on this subject, I will appreciate 
it very much. 

GeorRGE O. HACKETT, 
Market Investigations, Surveys, 
Detroit. 
7, Vv F 


Approves of Free 
Service to Unemployed 


To the Editor: I compliment and 
commend your offer to run classified 
advertisements free for advertising 
men out of work. The notion exists 
that advertising is something where- 
by one may get and not give. I hope 
advertising men will catch your 
spirit and make liberal use of your 
paid advertising columns as testi- 
mony in behalf of your good sense 
and broadmindedness. 

As proof of the profit of such sincer- 
ity, George Dyer, on account of his 
broadminded handling of advertising, 
was obliged to refuse more business 
than he accepted as an advertising 
agent. When writing copy in his 
agency he always stressed the bene 
fits readers would receive. 

This idea was quite a revelation to 
me, and I am glad to say that about 
everything I wrote for George 
squared with this idea. Advertising 
has always been entitled to better 
treatment than it has received from 
its practitioners. 

Setu Brown, 
New York. 


*; 3 F 


Mooney Votes “Home” 
as Most Beautiful 


To the Editor: It seems strange 
to me that in the various lists of 
“the ten most beautiful words in the 
English language’—first assembled 
by Dr. Wilfred J. Funk, of Funk and 
Wagnalls—no one has_ included 
“home.” 


It is beautiful in itself—in sound 
—with a rhythm all its own. It 
awakes our memories and early 
dreams. No other language with 
which I am familiar, and I happen 
to know three or four, has a corre- 


sponding word. Compare the terms 
for it in French, German, Italian 
and Scandinavian. It is essentially 
and uniquely English. 
ROBERT JOHNSTONE MOONEY, 
Vice-president, Kirtland-Engel 
Company, Chicago. 
? @ F 


Who is Responsible 


for Cost of Space? 


To the Editor: A client of ours 
who is also a publisher has requested 
information from us regarding the 
ultimate financial responsibility of 
an advertiser placing his business 
through an agency which fails. 

Knowing that you would be in pos- 
session of information regarding the 
latest judicial rulings in such mat- 
ters, we request your assistance in 
answering our client. 

ADVERTISING AGENCY. 


Bans Favorite Words 
for an Old Classic 


To the Editor: With reference to 
the various choices of favorite words, 
I believe your readers would benefit 
more by your recommendation to 
study the old classic, “Archbishop 
Trench’s Study of Words,” than by 
any recitation of my personal favor- 
ites. 

This was one of the text books 
used by Dr. Francis A. March of 
Lafayette College over 30 years ago, 
and I have never encountered its 
superior. 

RoBeRT TINSMAN, 

President, Federal Advertising 

Agency, Inc., New York. 


7 = 


Nelson Gives Ten 
Most Useful Words 


To the Editor: I have chosen to 
set down a list of ten words which 
seemed to me most useful to a copy- 
writer. One or two here in the office 
have collaborated with me on this 
list. 

The list would seem to me quite 
representative of Calkins and Holden 
as many of our accounts are of the 
craftsmanship type. However, I hold 
no brief for these words as they are 
only ten out of a much larger list— 
all very useful in this office. 

Here is the list: excellence, dis- 
tinction, achievement, leadership, 
outstanding, exceptional, individual, 
craftsmanship, character, confidence. 

C. E. NELSON, 
Vice-president, Calkins, & Holden, 
New York. 
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ADVERTISING AGE 


What Is a Wage-Earner? 


This nation has become so immersed with sta- 
tistics that its figures are concealing its facts. We 
have become like the man who couldn’t see the 
forest for the trees. 


We take some basic industry like Steel. We 
find production and employment are off a certain 
percent. We take another basic industry like 
Automobiles. Car sales are down; therefore, em- 
ployment is down. We go on to two or three 
more basic industries, take our sunken statistics, 
add them all together, and discover that the whole 
nation is sunk. — 


Whereas, if such statistics were really in ratio 
to the facts, this country would probably be 
wiped off the face of the globe in less than a year, 
and the other civilizations of the world would be 
given the jolt of the centuries. 


Meanwhile, however, in spite of statistical 
data, America continues to be the greatest going 
concern that any civilization has ever developed, 
still calling for a most tremendous output of 
actual physical work. 


Yet this simple fact is almost completely cov- 
ered up with unemployment statistics and indus- 
trial indices. 


It will probably be hard for us to realize, there- 
fore, that upon actual checking up of facts, in 
every thousand True Story Magazine homes 
there are one thousand one hundred and forty 
people still employed; and that when we figure 
this in terms of tens of millions of workers, sta- 
tistics or no statistics, America is still some 
whale of a going concern. 


Our trouble may be that we don’t know what 
a wage-earner really is. We simply think of a 
waége-earner as one of a gang of factory workers 
lined up against a row of jigs or lathes. The 
wide sweep and intricate intermingling of Amer- 
ica’s innumerable activities is so much greater 
than that, that it’s hard in painting the picture 
to know just where to begin. 


A piece of string is probably as good a place 
as any. 


Here is a package, almost any package, that has 
come in from a store. 


As we untie the package, let’s hold the string 
in our hands a minute before it goes into the 
wastebasket. Here is hemp from the Philippines, 
or jute from India. Great cargoes that rolled in- 
to San Francisco or New York harbor. And the 
moment those old ships came to dock, America’s 
work began. 


Dock-laborers, foremen, billing clerks and 
checkers, traffic men, streams of trucks at rail- 
way sidings, platform men, car loaders, brakemen, 
conductors, engineers, station masters, signal 
men, and down to section-hands who sometimes 
later become railway presidents. (They have, 
you know, in quite a few cases.) 


Are you still holding the string? That’s only 
the beginning. You have only arrived now at 


the cordage plant, for you are not buying string 
from the Philippines and India. All you ¢get 
from there is raw jute and hemp. So now you 


have more station-masters, platform men, un-— 


loaders, switch-track men, trucks, billing clerks, 
and so on. 


Now you are into the cordage plant where an- — 


other set of men takes hold. ‘That mass of stuff 
that came off the ship now has to be “heckled” | 
and carded. And if you think you have been 
heckled during the last few years, you ought to 
see the way they “heckle” jute. And now with 
the help of combers, carders, hecklers, machine 
— and engineers, it has become string 
at last. 


But still that string is only at the factory door. 
More platform men, more carloaders, more brake- 
men, engineers, conductors, more billing and 
shipping clerks, more train dispatchers must 
again get it on and off the train and deliver it to 
the wholesale house in your city. And more than 
half the time your wholesaler has to ship it out 
again to get it to the little store at Sneeden’s 
Landing or the big stores at Elmira or at South 
Chicago or Elgin. Whereupon there is more 
trucking, wrapping, platform-men, and so on, the 
whole routine all over again. 


And that’s only the story of the string that 
we are just about to throw in the waste-basket. 
The wrapping paper has just as great a story to 
tell before you have even gotten to what is in- 
side. Paper—any kind of paper—is as thrilling a 
story as you would want to read. This magazine 
that we are holding now, that starts with a Ca- 
nadian forest and winds up with reporters, editors, 
linotype men, make-up men, stereotype men, mat 
men, press men and delivery men, and runs into 
thousands upon thousands of units every issue, 
we will placidly read as if it were something that 
silently dropped from the skies. 


Look up the next time you start reading sta- 
tistics, instead of looking down. No other na-— 
tion at its best was ever as busy as this one at 
its worst. | . 


Here at True Story Magazine we get a first 
hand picture of the tremendous amount of phy- 
sical work that is still going on. For True Story 
is the one great source of personal response on 
the part of the masses of wage-earning America 
who are doing that work, and that is where both 
the earning and the buying are still going on. . 


No; your worry is not the wage-earning home, 
but the “White Collar” home. Here again, and 
for the first time, we now have far more than one 
earner to the home in the “White Collar’ class. 
But oh, with what a different significance! The 
one purse that has done duty for so long in sup- 
porting a family is no longer enough. 


But that must be the story for another page. 
Outside of the bare necessities of life, what does 
a Sennen consume, and when? And how? And 
why 
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CONTINENTAL TO 
USE INDIVIDUAL 
COPY IN DAILIES 


Detroit, Mich., Jan. 6.—Revolution- 
ary copy to signalize its entrance 
into the passenger car field with the 
introduction of three new automo- 
biles, one at a startlingly lower price 
than any previously announced in 
motordom, will be used by Conti- 
nental Automobile Company in all 
New York newspapers this week-end. 

Instead of the same series of adver- 
tisements running in all dailies, each 
individual piece of copy will be 
adapted to the editorial appeal and 
makeup of the medium in which it 
appears. Although similar methods 
have already been employed in maga- 
zines, this is believed to be the first 
time any motor car manufacturer has 
gone to this length to command the 
attention of varied-interest news- 
paper readers. ; 


The three cars will be a “full sized 
four,” the Beacon, which copy will 
declare “creates a new and lower 
price class,” at $355; and two “sixes,” 
the Flyer, at $450, and the Ace, at 
$725. 

The Beacon will be the spearhead 
of the campaign. In addition to be- 
ing featured together with the other 
two models, it will be given addi- 
tional space in separate, single-col- 
umn copy telling prospects to “buy 
a Beacon direct from the factory.” 


To Use Catalogues - 


While dealers will handle all three 
models, the “four,” alone, will be 
sold by mail. Readers will be in- 
vited to see the car at the Auto 
Show, then write the home office for 
details. Their inquiries will be 
answered by handsome catalogues. 
Cars purchased in this manner will 
be shipped direct. ~» 

Following “Show Week”.in- New 
York, additional newspapers will be 
used at approximately 100 dealer 
points. Copy will be placed as later 
automobile shows open; and, in 
those cities without exhibitions, as 
dealers receive cars. 

First copy outside of New York 
will be restricted to the Beacon. 
This will be localized. Headlines 
will call “look St. Louis!” or “look 
Detroit!” These first shots, how- 
ever, will pave the way for the later 
introduction of the two “sixes” with 
teaser lines at the bottom of the 
page admonishing readers to “watch 
for announcement of the two sensa- 
tional sixes which complete the Con- 
tinental Line.” 

Grace & Holliday, the Detroit 
agency in charge, is completing a 
strong national program which will 
include, according to present esti- 
mates, magazines, outdoor and radio. 
Mass magazines will be used for the 
lowest-priced model, and class media 
for the other two, according to 
present plans. 


How Copy Varies 


In New York, in addition to an- 
nouncement copy, “retail” advertis- 
ing, new in style for automobiles, 
will be used in a tie-up with Gimbel 
Brothers during presentation week. 
Sectioned, pyramided pages will in- 
vite attendance at the department 
store, where an extensive portion of 
the second floor will be given over 
to the display. The Gimbel offering 
will not be merely a “show.” Sales- 
men will be in attendance. 

Similar space will be used during 
the announcement period in other 
cities if and when department stores 
are recruited in the merchandising 
plan, the agency explained. 

The Continental sales organization 
will have three individual units— 
mail order, dealer and a nation-wide 
system of terminals, in addition to 
the problematical department store 
arrangement. 

Examples of how New York copy 
will be adapted to the newspaper 
used will be seen in the Post, where 
copy, written as a news story, and 
earrying a date-line, “special to the 
New York» Post,” will.tell the intri- 


cacies of the novel marketing plan 
to the business man reader; in the 
Journal and American, where the 
advertisement will look much like a 
page culled from the March of 
Events section of the American 
Weekly; and in the News, where it 
will appear in true tabloid fashion. 


Identical Copy, 
Various Colors 


Used by Pontiac 


Detroit, Mich., Jan, 5.—Breaking 
the news of its 1933 models in na- 
tional magazines with spreads in 
full color in the Dec. 31 issues of 
Saturday Evening Post and Literary 
Digest, and continuing with identical 
copy in the Jan. 7 issue of Collier's 
and the Jan. 14 issue of Liberty, 
Pontiac avoided having each adver- 
tisement identical by using a differ- 
ent color scheme in each publication. 

In the Saturday Evening Post a 
blue car was shown against a buff 
background; in the Literary Digest 
the car was a Burgundy color against 
a light blue background; in Collier’s 
it was green on buff, and in Liberty 
a brighter red on a sepia back- 
ground. The only change in copy 
was the illustration of the car, which 
faced to the right in the Post and 
in the opposite direction in the other 
publications. 

The Liberty spread was in roto- 
gravure and bled off on both pages. 


‘Shadoplay’ to 
Be Companion 
To ‘Photoplay’ 


Chicago, Jan. 5—Shadoplay, com- 
panion to Photoplay, will make its 
appearance on the newsstands Feb. 
20, selling at ten cents, as compared 
to the 25 cents charged for Photo- 
play. It will carry a March dateline. 

The newspaper, published by the 
Photoplay Publishing Company, will 
be sold in combination with Photo- 
play, the combined guarantee being 
700,000. 

While the same staff of editors and 
the same corporation will direct 
Shadoplay, the magazine will be 
aimed at an entirely different au- 
dience. A new editorial angle and 
new make-up have been developed. 


Service Organization 


Names Representatives 


Alan D. Reinhart, formerly with 
Criterion Advertising Company, has 
been named New York sales man- 
ager for Century - Standard - Vincent 
Edwards companies, New York. I. A. 
Hittleman, for ten years with Meyer 
Both Company, has been named Pa- 
cific coast representative. 

Louis S. Shack, for twelve years 
advertising manager of Goldsmith’s 
department store, Memphis, and more 
recently with Memphis Commercial 
Appeal, has been named special south- 
ern representative for the companies. 


Woodruff Returns 
to Campbell-Ewald 


J. Fred Woodruff, former vice- 
president, secretary, treasurer and 
general manager of Campbell-Ewald 
Company, Detroit, who resigned a 
year ago, has been named vice-presi- 
dent in charge of the Pacific coast 
region for the agency, H. T. Ewald, 
president, has announced. 

Mr. Woodruff will have supervision 
over the Los Angeles, San Francisco 
and Portland offices. W. S. Wood, 
Earle V. Weller and Steve Arnott 
continue in individual charge of 
these offices. 


Marvin Leaves “News” 


Carl M. Marvin, for the past three 
years assistant business manager of 
Cleveland News, and for 15 years 
prior to that advertising director of 
the publication, has announced his 
resignation. 


Shoe Chain Appoints 


Wise Co-operative Shoe Retailers, 
Inc., New York, a voluntary chain of 
shoe retailers operating nationally, 
has appointed Hirshon-Garfield, Inc., 
New York. 


GEORGE SHERMAN, 
HEAD OF AGENCY, 
DIES FROM FALL 


New York, Jan. 5.—George C. Sher- 
man, head of the advertising agency 
of that name and president of the 
National Outdoor Advertising Bu- 
reau, died this morning when he fell 
in the bathroom of his home, frac- 
turing his skull. Mr. Sherman, who 
was 52, had been absent from his 
office for several weeks because of ill 
health. 

He was either the owner of, or a 
partner in, a national agency of this 
city since 1906, but is best known to 
advertising men for his untiring 
efforts to secure agency recognition 
from the outdoor advertising indus- 
try, which began when he became 
chairman of the outdoor advertising 
committee of the American Associa- 
tion of Advertising Agencies and 
came to full fruition with the forma- 
tion of Outdoor Advertising, Inc., 
early last year. 

His work in this connection cen- 
tered in his duties as president of 
the National Outdoor Advertising 
Bureau, which he took the lead in 
organizing in 1915. Its first presi- 
dent, he held the office until his 
death. 

Employed up-state as a retail cloth- 
ing clerk in his early youth, he 
started in advertising as a salesman 
for Collier’s in the New York office, 
leaving to serve a year as advertising 
manager of the Haberdasher, a trade 
paper in the men’s clothing field. 

Mr. Sherman opened his first 
agency in 1906 in partnership with 
Alfred Steven Bryan, incorporating 
two years later as Sherman & Bryan. 
Mr. Bryan withdrew in 1920, and Mr. 
Sherman reorganized the business 
with Harold A. Lebair as Sherman 
& Lebair, Inc. 


Enters New Firm 


This partnership also operated suc- 
cessfully until late in 1928, when it 
was dissolved and Mr. Sherman be- 
came a partner in Reimers, White- 
hall & Sherman, Inc. Five months 
ago he withdrew to establish his 
own agency. Joseph Burland, secre- 
tary of the corporation, was his right 
hand man in this venture. 

Mr. Sherman built his agency suc- 
cess upon specialization and the de- 
velopment of small accounts into 
large ones. He worked almost ex- 
clusively with clothing lines and 
cigars, never soliciting an account 
outside these fields. 

Foreseeing that the competition to 
secure and hold the large appropria- 
tions would be intensified as the 
agency business developed, he re- 
solved on his entry into the field to 
trust to his ability to build up small 
accounts and leave the strenuous 
race for the plums to others. 

The wisdom of this course was 
proved by the fact that he never 
failed to show a profit at the end of 
the year, the depression periods not 
excepted. His most talked of work 
was done in connection with the ac- 
count of the B. V. D. Company, 
whose products were unknown na- 
tionally when he took charge in 1906. 
The merit of his work enabled him 
to hold the account for 25 years 
against the competition which de- 
veloped when the appropriation was 
built up to one of the largest in the 
men’s clothing field. 


Operates Tool Business 


Mr. Sherman demonstrated that a 
creative advertising man could also 
be a successful manager by operat- 
ing a large and profitable machinery 
manufacturing business for many 
years, the Universal Tobacco Ma- 
chine Company, owner of patents 
covering cigar making machines. He 
sold the business a year ago in order 
to lessen the demand on his time 
and energies. 

This enterprise also explains his 
specialization in cigar accounts. His 
work on Bayuk cigars, for which he 
created the slogan, “It’s Ripe To- 
bacco,” was outstanding, and the 


George C. Sherman 


slogan helped to inspire other to- 
bacco advertisers. 

Outside his profession, Mr. Sher- 
man was best known as a polo player 
and patron. The game was a life- 
long hobby and he played a leading 
part in organizing the Indoor Polo 
Association, of which he was honor- 
ary president. He served as secre- 
tary and treasurer of the Greenwich 
Polo Club for several years, with 
which team he did most of his play- 
ing. 

He was a charter member of ‘the 
American Association of Advertising 
Agencies and the Advertising Club 
of New York. He was a member of 
the Metropolitan Club and the Rid- 
ing Club of New York and the Indian 
Harbor Yacht Club, Greenwich. 

Mr. Sherman is survived by his 
widow, a son and a daughter. 


Newspapers to 
Get Big Share 
Of Hudson Copy 


Detroit, Mich., Jan. 6.—Newspapers 
will get the lion’s share of the Hud- 
son Motor Car Company 1933 cam- 
paign to return the Super Six to 
popular acceptance, introduce a new 
and larger Terraplance, and an im- 
proved Pacemaker “eight.” 

The schedule, which will embrace 
over 1,200 newspapers, will get under 
way with large space in New York 
during the Auto Show. Later copy 
will be placed in other sections 
to coincide with the opening of 
local shows. In other cities news- 
papers will be used as dealers re- 
ceive shipments; and in those in- 
stances where the exhibitions will be 
held too late after the New York 
presentation to make an announce- 
ment at that time “news,” copy will 
be placed during the next few days. 

The newspaper program will be 
supported by a magazine list, includ- 
ing Saturday Evening Post, Collier’s, 
Time and the New Yorker. 

The trade field will be covered 
with Automotive Daily News, Auto- 
motive Topics, Southern Automotive 
Journal, Motor and Motor West. 

The Detroit office of the Blackman 
Company, recently appointed, pre- 
pared the campaign. 


Harris Named Advertising 
Manager of “Constitution” 


Julian Harris, formerly director of 
news for Atlanta Constitution, has 
been named advertising manager of 
that publication, succeeding Enoch 
Brown, Jr., who has returned to Mem- 
phis as advertising director and bus- 
iness manager of the Appeal news- 
papers, a position he formerly held. 

Mr. Harris was at one time adver- 
tising manager of the New York 
Evening Telegram, Paris correspond- 
ent of the New York Herald, and 
owner and publisher of the Colum- 
bus, Ga., Enquirer-Sun. He is a mem- 
ber of the advisory board of the 
School of Journalism of Columbia 
University. 


“Mrs. Stard’s” Allowed 
as Trade Mark for Cakes 


Over the opposition of Ward Bak- 
ing Company, the Commissioner of 
Patents has upheld the ruling of the 
Examiner of Interferences, allowing 
New Standard Baking Company to 
register the mark, “Mrs. Stard’s,” as 
a trade mark for cakes. 

Ward contended that the similarity 
between the two names would cause 
confusion. 


Rate of Growth | 
Of Population 


Drops Steadily} 


(Continued from Page 1) 


ones is noted. So is the problem @ 
obsolete political structure, which 
has not been adjusted to metropolj. 
tan communities. 

“How large our cities will be wil} 
probably be decided for the mogt 
part by powerful economic factors, 
such as the dispersal of manufactup 


ing and trading centers and businegg 9 
policies dictated by land values ang § 


labor costs.” 
Visualize Other Changes 


The possibilities of changes in the 
business and social structure as the 
result of new inventions are dis. 
cussed in the following summary 
from the report: 

“It may be that the world will find 
much use for talking books. School 
and college students may listen to 
lectures by long-running  phono- 
graphs or talking pictures. Moving 
pictures may be transmitted by wire. 
less into houses. 


“Seeing with that new electric eye, 


the photo-electric cell, and recording 


what is seen, appear to have almost © 


unlimited applications. New musical 
instruments different from any now 
in use may be given to us by elec 
tricity. 

“The production of artificial cli- 
mate may become widespread. An 
efficient storage battery of light 
weight and low cost might produce 
changes rivaling those of the in 
ternal combustion engine. And these 
are only a few of the myriad posst- 
bilities from inventions in_ the 
future.” 


D en PR 


General Motors Corporation is one © 


of the numerous large institutions 


which have been impressed with the © 
importance of the report as a con 


tribution to a study of business in 
its relation to society. In a state 
ment discussing the emphasis placed 
on the automobile in the report, 
Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., president of the 
corporation, said: 


YR es BS 


“The important report of the Re 


search Committee on Recent Social 
Trends assigns to the automobile a 
prominent position among the fac- 


tors fundamentally responsible for © 


many recent changes in our social 
and economic life. In this report the 
automobile is revealed as the agency 
which has extended the boundaries 
of cities, created new types of com- 
munities, shifted rural populations, 
increased agricultural output per 
farm worker, raised the level of 
rural education, provided means for 
recreation and affected countless 
other stages of our existence. 

“It is interesting that the findings 
of the committee should thus con- 
firm the belief we in the motor in- 
dustry have long held, namely, that 
the automobile is one of the most 
vital factors in our present stage of 
civilization. Our modern life is so 
organized that the ability of the in- 
dividual to move rapidly and at will 
from place to place is of extreme im- 
portance. The automobile, as the 
instrumentality of this individual 
mobility, may be said to constitute 
much of the warp and woof of our 
economic and social structure. Hav- 
ing contributed so much to the de- 
velopment of this social and eco- 
nomic structure the automobile has 
made itself indispensable. So, no 
matter what might come out of the 
present situation the automobile will 
be an integral part of civilization for 
many years to come.” 


Distributes Half-Dollars 


In imitation of Wrigley’s Miss 
Mint, who has been distributing dol- 
lar bills to fortunate persons carry- 
ing a package of Wrigley’s gum, Miss 
Cream Top has been giving half- 
dollars to Buffalo citizens found in 
the act of carrying home a bottle of 
Lang’s Cream Top Milk. 


Fore Is Treasurer 


Sam Fore, Jr., publisher, Flores- 
ville Chronicle-Journal, has been 
named treasurer of South Texas 
Press Association, succeeding the 
late Charles E. Davis of San Antonio. 


wan fa Etre, 
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Dis- Dis- | Dis- | Dis- Dis- Dis- Dis- Dis- Dis- Dis- Dis- Dis- 
Terms of count count count count count count count count count count count count 
Contract ist 2nd 3rd 4th 5th 6th 7th 8th 9th 10th tith 12th 
Month’s | Month’s| Month’s | Month’s | Month’s | Month’s | Month’s | Month’s | Month’s| Month’s | Month’s | Month’s 
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* | 
7 CONTINUITY DISCOUNT PLAN 
=: FOR POSTER ADVERTISERS 
in 
ite- 
me | Effective January 1, 1933 the General Outdoor 
» | Advertising Co., Inc., inaugurates a new Continuity 
= Discount Plan, by which discounts will be allowed on 
or | continuous Poster advertising contracts for terms of 
ial | 
he | more than one month in the same city or cities at the 
ies | Akron, Ohio 


rate of 1% for the first month’s billing after the in- 


* Atlanta, Ga. 
auguration of this policy, increased by 1% for each 


Atlantic City, N. J. 
_ Binghamton, N. Y. 


‘or | Birmingham, Ala. successive continuous month up to twelve months. 
oor | ee ¥ 

igs uffalo, N. Y. ® « e . e ° e 

"Chicago, Iil In inaugurating this Continuity Discount Policy, the 

at ft age Fog ’ General Outdoor Advertising Co., Inc., feels that it 

ost Wayton, re) » z A P 

ot | Denver, Colo. is cooperating by offering every possible advantage 

in- Duluth, Minn. 


to the user of Poster Advertising, and also desires to 
call particular attention, not only to the economies of 
the Continuity Discount Plan, but also to its rates 
for Poster Advertising which constantly have been 
and still are the lowest—in the highest buying 
markets of America. 


Harrisburg, Pa. 
Hartford, Conn. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Louisville, Ky. 

j Memphis, Tenn. 

_ Milwaukee, Wis. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Nashville, Tenn. 
Providence, R. I. 
New Orleans, La. 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 
} | New York, N. Y. 

_ Oklahoma City, Okla. 
‘y- Omaha, Neb. 

it. | Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


For 1933, the operating and service standards con- 
stantly upheld will not only be maintained, but new 
and improved mechanical and operating features 
will be added which will provide even greater Out- 


of * 
sr a door Advertising values. 
rte Louis, Mo. 
e8- outh Bend, Ind. - _— . ‘aamemmen eee cen 
sz | Utica, N. Y. General Outdoor Advertising Co. 


Washington, D. C. 


Youngstown, Ohio Harrison and Loomis Sts., Chicago 
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NEW CAMPAIGN 
WILL GLORIFY 
QUALITY APPEAL 


Chicago, Jan. 5.—Following a test 
in the South Bend, Ind., Tribune, the 
Quality League of America is releas- 
ing a newspaper campaign designed 
to “restore the profit and fun to busi- 
ness” by pointing out the futility and 
eostliness of buying low-grade mer- 
chandise. 

The campaign will be p'aced with 
One newspaper in each city. The 
publisher will merchandise the ad- 
vertising to local merchants, who 
will adopt the common slogan, “To- 
day, It’s Thrifty to Buy Quality.” 
C. A. MacDonald, director of the 
Quality League of America, which 
has established headquarters at 230 
N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, explained 
that the campaign embraces com- 
plete tie-up material, down to sales 
manuals which give retail salesmen 
a new conception of their roles. 

The newspaper itself devotes con- 
siderable lineage to copy which dra- 
matizes the quality idea, and urges 
readers to give special consideration 
to the stores which are featuring the 
quality slogan in their advertising in 
that paper. 

Purposes of the campaign are 
summarized as follows: 

“To eliminate the plague of cut- 
throat selling; to instill an apprecia- 
tion of quality merchandise; to en- 
able merchants to get proper mark- 
ups; to increase results from news- 
paper advertising.” 


Sees New Viewpoint 


Mr. MacDonald said the campaign 
will mark a return to the viewpoint 
and advertising of 1926-29 which 
“not only made people want to pos- 
sess certain products, but made 
them willing to mortgage the future 
to get them.” 

He quoted from a recent edition of 
Dry Goods Economist, which gave 
this advice to department stores: 

“Instead of featuring low-priced 
merchandise in newspapers, feature 
a higher grade. Carry the cheaper 
goods that many of your customers 
may want, but make less noise about 
them. Keep them in the _ back- 
ground. 

“Put your more worthy stocks 
foremost on your counters; put them 
foremost in your advertising. The 
influence of the retail store on pub- 
lic appreciation of values is pro- 
found. You know it. 

“Put your influence to work to 
bring back an appreciation of qual- 
ity. People believe what they see. 
If they see cheapness often enough, 
they believe in cheapness. If they 


see quality often enough, they come: 


to believe in quality.” 


Named for Razor 


A test campaign using newspapers 
and dealer helps has been tinaugu- 
rated by Lanpher & Schonfarber, Inc., 
Providence, R. I., on behalf of King 
Razor Company, Providence, which 
is introducing a new razor of un- 
usual design. : 


E. M. Herr Dead 


Edwin M. Herr, vice-chairman of 
the board of directors of Westing- 
house Electric and Manufacturing 
Company, and a director of several 
other corporations, died at his home 
in New York Dec. 24. He was 72 
years old. 


J. F. Short Dies 


John F. Short, for 35 years editor 
and publisher of Clearfield, Pa., Re- 
publican, died in Philadelphia Dec. 
25 from a heart attack. Despite the 
name of his paper, he was one of 
Pennsylvania’s best known Demo- 
crats. 


Four Join Wood Agency 


Wood, Putnam & Wood Company, 
Boston agency, has announced the 
addition of H. Lyman Armes and 
Ira N. Jelalian of Boston, Ralph G. 
Heard of Needham, and J. Stone 
Carlson of Dedham to its staff. 


ASSUMES NEW DUTIES 


Cecil F. Bennett, formerly executive 
vice-president of United States Ad- 
vertising Corporation, Chicago, and 
before that president of Otto J. 
Koch advertising agency, Milwau- 
kee, who has joined Needham, Louis 
& Brorby, Inc., Chicago, as a part- 
ner. Accounts he has peck in- 
clude Weyerhaeuser Forest Prod- 
ucts, Parker Pens, Cracker Jack, 
Pabst, and Wilson-Western Sporting 
Goods. 


General Outdoor 
Gives Discounts 
For Continuity 


Chicago, Jan. 5.—A new plan of 
discounts under which advertisers 
using continuous showings will re- 
ceive discounts from the face cost 
has been announced by General Out- 
door Advertising Company. The 
plan went into effect Jan. 1. 

“Discounts will be allowed on con- 
tinuous poster advertising contracts 
for terms of more than one monthin 
the same city or cities at the rate 
of one per cent for the first month’s 
billing after the inauguration of this 
policy, increased by one per cent for 
each successive continuous month up 
to twelve months,” the announce- 
ment sent out by B. W. Robbins, 
president of the company, said. 

“It is emphasized that continuity 
discounts will only apply to con- 
tinuous month-in and month-out con- 
tracts. If there is any break in the 
continuity of a contract, the increas- 
ing scale of discounts ceases.” 


Buffalo Club Has 
Frolic for Charity 


The seventh annual charity dinner 
dance of Greater Buffalo Advertising 
Club was held Jan. 6 in the Hotel 
Statler, with an attendance of more 
than 800. ; 

Charles P. Penney, retiring presi- 
dent, and Mayor Charles E. Roesch 
were guests of honor. All proceeds 
were given to the unemployment re- 
lief. 


Burlingham to James 


Cc. L. Burlingham, formerly west- 
ern manager for Standard Farm 
Papers and Midwest Farm Paper 
Unit, Chicago, has resigned to take 
charge of the structures department 
of James Manufacturing Company, 
Ft. Atkinson, Wis. 


“News” Prints Almanac 


Buffalo Evening News has pub- 
lished an almanac and yearbook con- 
taining 256 pages of general infor- 
mation and specific facts about Buf- 
falo and surrounding counties. 


Morrison Resigns 


George Morrison, sales and adver- 
tising. manager of the Wm. Rogers 
& Son division of International Sil- 
ver Company, Meriden. Conn., has 
resigned. 


E. W. Houser Dead 


Funeral services were held Jan. 3 
for Edward W. Houser, president of 
Barnes-Crosby Company, Chicago. 


Mr. Houser died Dec. 31 of heart dis- 
ease. He was 66 years old. 


TRACES EFFECTS 
OF DEPRESSION 
ON ALL MEDIUMS 


Cincinnati, O., Jan. 3.—Declines in 
appropriations and general business 
conditions, rather than any lack of 
effectiveness explain the decreases 
in newspaper, magazine, outdoor and 
car card advertising volume, How- 
ard Henderson, manager of the local 
office of J. Walter Thompson Com- 
pany, told the National Association 
of Teachers of Marketing and Ad- 
vertising here last week. 

Pointing out that in 1926 “Mr. 
Average Advertising Manager” spent 
49 per cent of his space appropria- 
tion in newspapers; 35 per cent in 
magazines; 13 per cent in outdoor 
advertising, and three per cent on 
car cards, Mr. Henderson traced the 
change in relative apportionments in 
1931, when, based on Department of 
Commerce figures, he asserted that 
newspapers received 46 per cent of 
the average appropriation; maga- 
zines, 38 per cent; radio, eight per 
cent; outdoor advertising, seven per 
cent; and car cards, one per cent. 

The total appropriation was eleven 
per cent under the 1926 figure, he 


___| said. 


Referring to radio as a “boister- 
ous upstart” among advertising me- 
diums, Mr. Henderson said: “Radio 
entered the advertising picture as 
a quick action medium, and although 
it has demonstrated its ability to in- 
crease sales it has been used pri- 
marily to supplement newspapers 
and magazines.” 

Despite the general decline in 
newspaper lineage, he reported that 
the general vogue for comic strip 
copy and the use of space in comic 
supplements has resulted in a vast 
increase in this class of lineage. 

In the magazine field losses in 
volume were attributed not only to 
decreased appropriations, but to the 
dropping out during 1931 of 34 per 
cent of all advertisers who were 
represented in this medium in 1929. 
Of the total magazine loss in 1931 
as compared with 1929, 64 per cent 
was represented by the automotive, 
wearing apparel, house furnishings, 
structural material and_ electrical 
products classifications. 

“Generally speaking,’ Mr. Hen- 
derson asserted, “in proportion as 
each field was hit by the depression, 
it withdrew its advertising money 
from magazines. On the other hand, 
convenience goods, such as foods, 
soap and cleansers, smoking ma- 
terials, toilet articles—actually in- 
creased their appropriations.” 


Sampson Joins “Journal” 


Milton L. Samson, formerly editor 
of Furniture Journal, Chicago, and 
Furniture Merchandising, Charlotte, 
N. C., has joined Periodical Publish- 
ing Company, Grand Rapids, Mich., 
as editor of Furniture Manufacturer 
and associate editor of Furniture 
Record and Journal. He will make 
his headquarters at American Furni- 
ture Mart, Chicago. 


Start Modern Agency 


Modern Advertising Company has 
been started at Providence, R. I., by 
Bernard L. Brown and Harry B. 
Kopelman. The latter has also 
started Community Advertising Com- 
pany. 


Represents “Appeal” 
Effective Jan. 5, The Branham 
Company will again represent Mem- 
phis Commercial Appeal and Evening 


Appeal in the national advertising 
field. 


Gets Clarion Radio 


Advertising of Transformer Cor- 
poration of America, Clarion Radios, 
has been placed with Reincke-Ellis- 
Younggreen & Finn, Inc., Chicago. 


Fuller Opens Store 


Continuing its policy of opening 
retail salesrooms to supplement its 
door-to-door work, Fuller Brush Com- 
pany has opened a retail outlet in 
Providence, R. I. 


Ruthrauff and 
Ryan Named for 
Goodrich Tires 


Akron, O., Jan. 6.—Tire advertis- 
ing of B. F. Goodrich Rubber Com- 
pany has been placed with Ruthrauff 
& Ryan, Inc., New York and Chicago, 
effective Jan. 3, P. C. Handerson, 


Goodrich advertising director, has 
announced. 
McCann-Erickson, Inc., will con- 


tinue to handle the company’s foot- 
wear advertising. 

Goodrich is one of the largest ad- 
vertisers in the rubber industry and 
manufactures tires, mechanical goods 
and rubber sundries totalling 32,000 
products in 1,000 distinct lines. 

The company is one of the oldest 
national users of newspapers and 
periodicals as merchandising media, 
1933 marking the 63rd year that 
newspapers have been included in 
the Goodrich advertising program. 

The Goodrich newspaper advertis- 
ing program for 1933 will be the 
largest in the company’s history, ac- 
cording to company officials. 


Develops Self- 


Mailing Coupon 
Self- Mailing Advertising Coupon 
Company, 537 S. Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago, has applied for a patent on a 
device which allows advertising cou- 
pons in advertisements and on mail- 
ing pieces and enclosures to be re- 
turned without the use of an en- 
velope. 
Louis E. Delson is 
the company. 


Elgin Daily Plans 
“Shopping News” 


R. E. Fedou, business manager of 
the Elgin, Ill., Cowrier-News, has an- 
nounced plans for publication of a 
free distribution shopping news, 
which will compete with the Courier- 
News, while being sponsored by it. 

The line rate will be considerably 
below that of the newspaper. 


president of 


“Advertising Age” New 
York Office Is Moved 


The New York offices of ADVERTIs- 
ING AGE, Class & Industrial Market- 
ing, Hospital Management, and The 
Market Data Book have been moved 
from 420 Lexington Ave. to 330 W. 
42nd St. 

The new _ telephone 
Bryant 9-6432. 


number is 


Two Accounts Name 


Redfield-Coupe 


Robert Glendinning & Co. and 
Stroud & Co., Inc., have appointed 
the Philadelphia office of Redfield- 
Coupe, Inc., to direct their advertis- 
ing. 

W. Furness Thompson has joined 
the agency’s office as contact man. 


Crossley to “Oregonian” 


J. T. Crossley, formerly of Gerber 
& Crossley, Inec., Portland, Ore., 
agency, has been named advertising 
manager of the Portland Morning 
Oregonian, succeeding F. H. Mc- 
Mahon, who has resigned to re-enter 
the advertising business at Los 
Angeles. 


Grassick Moves 


The Chicago office of the Phila- 
delphia Daily News, in charge of 
J. M. Grassick, has moved from 333 
N. Michigan Avenue to the Palmolive 
Building. The change follows Lee 
Ellmaker’s purchase of Bernarr Mac- 
fadden’s interest early in 1932. 


Bernet Aids Chest 


Milton Bernet, advertising man- 
ager for the Mountain States Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company, Den- 
ver, has been appointed chairman of 
the publicity committee for the local 
community chest. 


Geis Wins Award 
R. J. Geis, New York district ad- 
vertising manager of B. F. Goodrich 
Company, has been awarded the Or- 
der of the Purple Heart by the War 
Department. 


Start New Agency 


Irving Cohen and Louis Eutner 
have launched Thrift Advertising 
Company at the Crown Hotel, Provi- 
dence, R. I. 


Januar, 


CANADA LIMITS | Co 


COPY ON RADI 


Washington, D. C., Jan, §,. 
Although the Canadian Radio Brogg. 
casting Commission, which ig jug | 
beginning to function, will not jp. 
mediately exercise its power to ey. 
propriate and close privately owne 
broadcasting stations, it will limi 
all advertising to five per cent of the 
program time, and will maintaip 
rigid supervision over advertising 
announcements, Chairman Hector 
Charlesworth has notified the Uniteg 
States Office of Education. 

Under the terms of the law, the 
commission is empowered to take 
over or close all existing privately 
owned stations in the Dominion after 
March 31, when their present 
licenses expire, and to build a series 
of high-powered stations across the 
continent. “In view of present finap. 
cial conditions, I do not think we 
will embark on so large an under. 
taking for some time to come,” Mr, 
Charlesworth explained. 

“For the present we will probably 
endeavor to lease time in bulk at 
reasonable rates from the land line 
companies and go extensively into 
sponsored programs on our own ac- 
count. We also hope to establish 
cordial relations with the National 
Broadcasting Company and Columbia 
Broadcasting System and to secure 
the best of their own sustaining pro- 


grams for distribution throughout 
Canada. | 


; 


“Our system differs from that of © 


the British Broadcasting eo 


tion, which eliminates advertising 
altogether. 


So long as Canadians © 


can turn on United States stations © 
at will it would be unfair to Cana- | 


dian commerce to exclude its an- 


: 
: 


nouncements from the air, but adver- — 
tising will be limited to five per cent © 
of the time occupied by the broad- © 


cast and a rigid supervision as to its 


| 


character will be maintained.” , 


Newest Willys 
Four Priced at 


Less Than $400 | 


Toledo, O., Jan. 6.—Making good | 
cn his promise, made in speeches | 


throughout the country and in 4a, 
series of teaser newspaper advertise- 
ments, John N. Willys used news- 
papers in key. cities today to an- 
nounce the new Willys 77, a fully 
stream-lined, four-cylinder model 
with floating power, priced at from 
$395 to $495. 

Copy featuring the new low-priced 
model, as well as the new Willys 99, 
a six-cylinder model, will appear in 
national magazines later in the 
month. 

The new “77” is asserted to give 
from 25 to 30 miles on a gallon of 
gasoline, and to be capable of a 
speed of more than 70 miles an hour. 
It is the most advanced stream-line 
job in the low price field, even the 
headlights, which are mounted in 
the fenders, being tilted to carry out. 
the symmetry of all the car’s lines. 

The “99” is similar in appearance 
to the smaller model, is said to at- 
tain a speed of more than 80 miles 
per hour, and will sell in the low- 
priced six field. 

United States Advertising Cor- 
poration is in charge of Willys- 
Overland advertising. 


Johnson with Stuart 


Charles P. Johnson, formerly ad- 
vertising manager of Metal & Ther- 
mit Corporation, has joined Charles 
R. Stuart, Inc., as manager of the 
newly opened San Francisco office 
of the agency. Charles Levitt has 
been placed in charge of the Los 
Angeles office. 


Five Give Discounts 


Alpena, Mich., News; Kansas City, 
Mo., Journal-Post; Sante Fe, N. M., 
New Mexican; New Kensington, Pa.,- 
Dispatch, and Gilmer, Tex., Mirror 
have announced quantity discounts 


to national advertisers. 


| 
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Conics. Win 
In 1932; 
Back in 


Friends 
Sampling 
New Guise 


Chicago, Jan. 5.—The astonishing 
popularity of Girder type in 1931 was 
matched in 1932 by the tremendous 
vogue of “comics.” Other interest- 
ing developments included the de- 
velopment and expansion of the old 
idea of sampling and direct distribu- 
tion of advertising to the doors of 
consumers. 

The popularity of advertising on 
comic pages was based on ‘the 
theory that here is one newspaper 
feature which enjoys a universal ap- 
peal, reaching little Willie and Bar- 
bara as Well as the elders who must 
devote Sunday morning to reading 
the “funnies” to their offspring. 

Analysis of “comic strips” by 
some of the agencies entrusted with 
the task of preparing advertising to 
appear in the color supplements 
brought out the interesting fact that 
many comics were never intended 
to win a smile. 

Happy Hooligan, who made his 
debut in the comic pages some 40 
years ago, always got the worst of 
it in the first few pictures, but the 
end saw virtue triumphant. Other 
comic pictures of the past and pres- 
ent appealed because of pathos, ad- 
venture, or some other quality. 


Popular with Many 


The advertising which began to 
compete with long-established comic 
characters in the week-end color 
supplements was no funnier than 
the subjects after which it was pat- 
terned. Its continued appearance 
however, indicated that the readers 
were interested in anything that ap- 
peared in these special sections, and 
the comic strip begins 1933 with 
many practitioners in the national 
advertising field. ~ 

The influence of the comics was 
later manifested in black-and-white, 
run-of-paper advertising in newspa- 
pers, magazines and other mediums. 
In many cases this copy simply re- 
lated a conversation between two 
persons, usually of the feminine 
gender, but the average reader ap- 
parently accepted this approach as 
a welcome relief from other forms 
of sales presentations. 

It remained for the Wm. Wrigley, 
Jr., Company, Chicago, to break into 
the hitherto sacred daily comic page. 
Until this year no advertising was 


carried on these pages, and the 
Wrigley proposal was accepted with 
some reluctance. The company ran 
small copy of the illustrative type 
in a large number of daily news- 
papers. It suspended this campaign 
December 1, but resumed it again 
this month. 

A new approach was made to sam- 
pling during the year, this operation 
being invested with dignity by the 
use of uniformed distributors, and 
with sales appeal by heavy adver- 
tising support. The public was told 
that the samples would be forthcom- 
ing; that they would be well worth 
watching for and using according to 
instructions; and finally, that the ac- 
credited representatives delivering 
the merchandise would be identifia- 
ble by their garb. 


Use Modified Methods 


Other advertisers held to their 
conviction that sampling is worth 
while only when the consumer ex- 
presses a desire for the sample or 
pays something for it. But even 
this class indulged in sampling of 
coupons good for a certain amount 
on a purchase of prescribed prod- 
ucts, or good for a companion line 
when an item was purchased at the 
regular price. 

The distribution of advertising 
matter to the homes of consumers 
was perhaps the most interesting de- 
velopment of the year. This innova- 
tion was apparently based on the 
hypothesis made familiar by shop- 
ping papers—that advertising may 
be as interesting as editorial con- 
tent, and that when properly pre- 
pared it can walk alone without any 
complement. 

Sears, Roebuck & Co., Chicago, 
are said to have originated this 
plan, distributing a million or more 
eight-page advertising sections in 
one city early in the year. The plan 
was probably highly successful as 
long as it was a novelty, but the 
flood of advertising which began to 
pour into homes soon wore the blush 
from the peach, it is asserted in 
some quarters. 

Retail advertisers attempted to re- 
duce costs by distribution of circu- 
lars on the streets. This made busi- 
ness fairly good for printers, even if 
not for those footing the bill. 


Renter Adiueed by 
Washburn Crosby 


Clark L. Keator, formerly a vice- 
president, has been named executive 
vice-president of Washburn Crosby 
Company, Minneapolis, operating 
subsidiary of General Mills, and will 
make his headquarters in Chicago. 

James F. Bell, president, has an- 
nounced the election of two new di- 
rectors of General Mills, Willam F. 
Morris, president of Washburn Cros- 
by, Buffalo, and H. R. McLaughlin, 
president of the Chicago unit. 


Agency Pioneer Passes 


David A. Besse, for more than 50 
years a Boston advertising man, died 
in Wilmington, Mass., last week. He 
had been space buyer for Wood, 
Putnam, Wood Company for 30 years, 
and previously had been connected 
with the Pettingill agency and the 
Stephen R. Niles agency, one of the 
pioneers. 


Larimer Joins Barry 


Lee L. Larimer, formerly assistant 
advertising manager of Cellerbach 
Paper Company, San Francisco, has 
been named advertising and sales 
promotion manager of James H. 
Barry Company, San Francisco 
printer. 


Wennerlyn Transferred 


George E. Wennerlyn, advertising 
manager of the Russell Grader di- 
vision of Caterpillar Tractor Com- 
pany, Minneapolis, has been trans- 
ferred to the advertising department 
of the parent company at Peoria, Ill. 


Bewel Offers Display 
Stand to Drug Trade 


Following introduction of a new 
patented display package for rubber 
goods, Davol Rubber Company, Provi- 
dence, R. I., has started distribution 
of a special counter display stand 
designed to permit druggists to fea- 
ture a combination offer of a water 
bottle and fountain syringe as a 
unit. 

Only 2,000 stands will be distrib- 
uted to druggists who purchase a 
special January deal on Davol flat 
goods. 


Arthur Siegel Hurt 
in Auto Accident 


Arthur Siegel, vice-president of 
Outdoor Advertising, Inc., St. Louis, 
and Mrs. Siegel escaped without seri- 
ous injury from an automobile acci- 
dent near Granada, Miss., Jan. 2. 

Mr. and Mrs. Siegel were driving 
to their home from Pickens, Miss. 


Roberts Has Own Agency 


John F. Roberts, formerly a part- 
ner in the Los Angeles agency of 
Steedle, Roberts & Gardner, has sold 
his interest in this agency and 
formed John F. Roberts & Associ- 
ated, Quinby Bldg., Los Angeles. 


Ashley to Silberstein 


Arthur H. Ashley, formerly in 
charge of the radio division of Wil- 
liam Morris Theatrical Agency, has 
joined Alfred J. Silberstein, Inc., 


New York, as head of the radio de- 
partment. 


Decision on 
Testimonials 
Features ‘32 


Chicago, Jan. 5.—A decision of 
transcendent interest to advertising 
men was handed down at New York 
June 4, the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals ruling that paid 
testimonials need not be labeled as 
such as long as they are truthful. 

This decision apparently ended the 
efforts of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion to banish this type of adver- 
tising from the repertoire of adver- 
tisers. 

The litigation began December 14, 
when the Commission ordered the 
Northam Warren Corporation § to 
cease and desist from the use of 
“testimonials and endorsements of 
its toilet articles and preparations, 
for which the company has paid 
substantial sums of money without 
disclosing that fact in the adver- 
tisements.” 

Northam Warren appealed. Be- 
fore the case came to trial, how- 
ever, the heavy hand of the Federal 
Trade Commission descended on 
Pond’s Extract Company and Stand- 
ard Brands, Inc. 

In fighting the Commission order, 
Northam Warren conceded that it 
paid well-known persons for consent 
to use their testimonials with their 
signatures, but it contended that the 
testimonials were truthful expres- 
sions. 

Mrs. Howard Chandler Christy 
was the only endorser examined by 
the Commission. She testified that 
her testimonial was voluntary and 
truthful. The Commission ruled, 
however, that paid testimonials 
“have the capacity and tendency to 
mislead and deceive the ultimate pur- 
chasers into the erroneous belief 
that the testimonials are entirely 
voluntary and unbought and tends 
to and does divert trade from com- 
petitors who do not use purchased 
testimonials in their advertising.” 

The Federal Trade Commission 
was created to prevent unfair com- 
petition. The court decided that the 
Commission had failed to prove that 
the use of paid testimonials was un- 
fair to competitors. It worded its 
decision as follows: 

“The strongest argument the Com- 
mission makes is that failure to 
state the price paid for the testi- 
monial amounts to deception and 
misrepresentation concerning the ad- 
vertiser’s product and in that way 
deprives honest manufacturers of a 
market. 

“The use of testimonials which are 
truthfully stated under the signature 
of the giver cannot in any sense be 
regarded as unfair competition or as 
involving a tendency to restrain 
competition unduly and the Commis- 
sion was without jurisdiction to in- 
terfere. 

“We have no right to presume that 
endorsers of commercial products 
falsify their statements because they 
have received compensation. 


Bernard Wohl & Co. 
Formed in Detroit 


Bernard Wohl, formerly with 
Hirschfield & Wohl, Detroit, and be- 
fore that vice-president of Detroit 
Ad Service, has organized Bernard 
Wohl & Co., 2516 David Stott Bldg., 
Detroit. 

Associated with him will be S. T. 
Kay, former president, Murphy Bed 
Company; Ed Cooke, formerly of 
Postercraft Company; L. M. Hender- 
son, formerly of the Madison Com- 
pany, and Frank Foster Stell, artist. 
Margaret Brown, formerly with 
Frigidaire Corporation, will be office 
manager. 


Dobberteen in New Post 


H. H. Dobberteen, formerly with 
Brooke, Smith & French, Inc., De- 
troit, has joined W. J. Williams Ad- 
vertising Service, Lansing, Mich., as 
account executive. 


Aarons Joins Allied 


Harold Aarons, Inc., Detroit, has 
affiliated with Allied Service Agen- 
cies, co-operative network. 


ore 


Advertising Rates 
Hit New Low Level; 


Study Agency Pay 


Chicago, Jan. 5.—The advertising 
field has thrown all excess baggage 
overboard and is ready to begin the 
up-hill fight back to prosperity. 

This is the conclusion forced by 
a survey of cost reductions in 1932, 
during which every phase of adver- 
tising, distribution and merchandis- 
ing was put under the microscope. 

Advertisers, while banishing the 
frills which crept into their own 
methods during more comfortable 
years, and getting down to the seri- 
ous business of coaxing dollars from 
a reluctant public, threw the spot- 
light on the cost of every product 
and service which contributes to the 
completed piece of copy. 

Not only rates but circulations 
were too high, in the opinion of 
many users of space. While these 
same buyers in former years clam- 
ored for more and more circulation, 
periodicals of all types heeded the 
new cry and continued the trimming 
process which began in 1931. 

As a result, space in almost every 
type of publication at the beginning 
of the new year represents a happy 
blending of buying power and low 
cost. 

Not content with this drastic 
change in viewpoint, advertisers 
then turned their attention to the 
agency system and the method of 
compensation which was _ evolved 
over a period of many years. James 
W. Young, of the University of Chi- 
cago, was finally retained to make 
a thorough-going study of this ques- 
tion and all of its ramifications. The 
sponsors of the investigation include 
national advertisers, publishers and 
agencies themselves. 

In spite of the fact that the 15-2 
agency discount is almost as old as 
advertising and, according to most 
students, has been largely responsi- 


ble for the creative efforts of agen- 
cies, it has also been under fire from 
its inception. 

The most recent attack was by the 
Federal Trade Commission, which, 
however, was no more fortunate in 
this adventure than in some of its 
other excursions into the realm of 
advertising. It remained for eco- 
nomic conditions to subject the 
agency commission system to its 
most searching scrutiny. 

Under the 15-2 plan, runs the 
argument, the agency makes too 
much money on large accounts, too 
little on others. While the majority 
of agencies seem to be content with 
this system, there is an important 
minority which welcomes the cur- 
rent investigation on the ground that 
present methods do not yield proper 
remuneration for the preliminary 
work which is indispensable to a 
well-planned campaign. They also 
contend that the modern agency is 
assuming functions which were not 
contemplated by the creators of the 
agency system, hence the remunera- 
tion scale needs revision. 

The critical attitude evident in all 
ranks during 1932 also resulted in a 
move to have the Audit Bureau of 
Circulations gear its machinery to 
rapidly shifting conditions by issu- 
ing quarterly reports. Considerable 
opposition to this suggestion was 
manifested at the annual meeting, 
however, the proposal being re- 
ferred back to the board of direc- 
tors for decision. 

Many other revolutionary changes 
in methods came into being during 
the year as the result of the bitter 
fight for sales and profits. One 
agency demanded monthly state- 
ments from publications which guar- 
antee circulations, on the ground 
that its clients were drifting into the 
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Agency Personnel and Accounts Shift Rapidly in 1932 


banking business. This plan was 
borrowed by other agencies. 

Agencies also launched an investi- 
gation of “issue dates.” This was 
designed to indicate the exact date 
on which the distribution of any 
given magazine was completed, and 
therefore when the cash discount 
period began and ended. 

The record of 1932 must also in- 
clude mention of efforts by some in- 
dividual advertisers who place copy 
direct to credit themselves with the 
agency discount. This demand was 
retracted when second thought pre- 
vailed. It was, however, indicative 
of the temper which prevailed dur- 
ing the year. 

Pending the arrival of larger 
sales volume or easing of conditions, 
other important advertisers are en- 
deavoring to turn their size to ac- 
count in the purchase of space, just 
as it figures in buying factory sup- 
plies and equipment. They are in- 
sisting that their volume purchases 
entitle them to special discounts. 


Small Agencies 
Suffer in ’32; 
Other Changes 


Jan. 5. John H. Dunham _ joins 
Hays, MacFarland & Co., Chicago, as 
vice-president. 

Frederick C. Hitch, former adver- 
tising manager, Standard Brands, Inc., 
joins Ruthrauff & Ryan, New York. 

Jan. 15. Henri, Hurst & McDonald, 
Chicago, get Miller Munson, long ad- 
vertising manager of Hoover Co. 

Jan. 18. James Leslie Hubbell, Inc., 
and Arthur G. Henry, Cleveland 
agencies, merge. 

Jan. 31. M. L. Wilson, partner in 
Blackman Co., New York, retires. 
Feb. 1. Austin F. Bement, 

closes Chicago office. 

Feb. 10. United States Adv. Corp. 
formed by merger of agency of that 
name with Homer McKee Co. and 


Inc., 


Dyer-Enzinger Co. Ward M. Canaday 
heads holding company. 

Geyer Company, Dayton, announces 
plan for publication representatives 
to make general presentations to 
meeting of agency executives at 
yearly or semi-annual intervals. 

F. Wallis Armstrong, Philadelphia, 
opens Chicago office. 

Z. L. Potter becomes vice-president 
of Erwin, Wasey & Co. in charge of 
Chicago office. 

Feb. 15. Metropolitan Assn, of Ad- 
vertising Agencies is formed in New 
York with 32 members. 

Feb. 25. Four A’s conducts inquiry 
to determine publishers’ dates of 


“issue.” Discounts are involved. 

William C. Esty resigns from J. 
Walter Thompson Co. to start own 
agency. 


Wilfred W. Fry, president of N. W. 
Ayer & Son, expresses resentment at 
“debauching of advertising” in Phila- 
delphia talk. 

March 1. Advertisers, Inc., Detroit, 
decentralizes space - buying, each 
member of media department han- 
dling certain accounts. Erwin, Wasey 
& Co., New York, divide space buying 
by geographical divisions. 

Reimers, Whitehill & Sherman, New 
York, formed by merger of Reimers 
& Whitehill with George C. Sherman 
Co. 

Gotham Advertising Co. and Mc- 
Mullen, Sterling & Chalfant, New York, 
merge under former’s name. 

Frank H. Fayant becomes chairman 
of board, H. E. Lesan Advertising 
Agency, New York. 

March 10. Kenneth W. 
turns to Chicago office of J. 
Thompson Co. after four 
manager of Berlin office. 

March 15. Beecher-Cale-Maxwell, 
St. Louis, and Chambers Agency, New 
Orleans, suspend. 

March 31. J. Fred Woodruff resigns 


Hunks re- 
Walter 
years as 


as general manager of Campbell- 
Ewald Co., Detroit. 
April 1. Pacific Coast agencies in 


six cities affiliate to provide localized 
service. 

April 5. Edward S. Jordan, automo- 
tive expert, joins Sweeney & James 
Co., Cleveland. 

April 12. Charles W. Hoyt Co., New 
York, gets Boston branch by purchase 
of Porter Corp. 

Harold Bugbee, Walter B. Snow & 
Staff, Boston, elected chairman of 
New England Council. 

April 15. Henry T. Ewald, Camp- 
bell-Ewald Co., Detroit, elected chair- 
man of board by Four A’s at Wash- 
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ington convention. John Benson re- 
elected president for four years. 

April 20. Five agencies affiliate 
with Charles Austin Bates, Inc., New 
York, in nation-wide co-operative 
plan. 

Advertising Agencies Radio Assn. is 
formed in Chicago. 


May 15. Dr. George Gallup, of 
Liberty survey fame, joints Young & 
Rubicam. 


April 28. Roche Advertising Co. and 
Williams & Cunnyngham, both of 
Chicago, merge as Roche, Williams & 
Cunnyngham. 

May 20. Chester Foust, Erwin, 
Wasey & Co., new chairman of West- 
ern Council, Four A’s. 

June 1. Homer McKee resigns as 
executive vice-president, United States 
Advertising Corp., resuming work un- 
der own name. 

June 8 R. P. Clayberger, of Cal- 
kins & Holden, elected president Na- 
tional Botter Business Bureau. 

Allied Service Agencies formed un- 
der sponsorship of Japha Advertising 


Agency, Buffalo. Fifty members is 
aim. 
June 13. Edward H. Gardner, late 


of J. Walter Thompson Co., joins Ben- 
ton & Bowles, New York. 


June 25. Chicago agency returns 
to old name—Lord & Thomas. 
July 7. Leo N. Burnett appointed 


vice-president in Chicago office of 
Srwin, Wasey & Co. 

July 12. “Major Retail Markets of 
United States,” an analysis of census 
returns, is new book published by Er- 
win, Wasey & Co., New York. 

July 20. Ray Peterson promoted 
to director of research by Erwin, 
Wasey & Co., Chicago. 

July 26. William Esty, who recently 
left J. Walter Thompson Co., forms 
New York agency. 

Aug. 10. Glen Buck returns to bus- 
iness under own name after a brief 
interim as vice-president, D’Arey Ad- 
vertising Co., St. Louis. 

Aug. 15. Albert Frank & Co. merges 
with Rudolph Guenther-Russell Law, 


Inec., new name being Albert Frank- 
Guenther Law, Ine, 
Aug. 23. Edward J. Churchill is 


new president of Donahue & Co., New 
York. 

Aug. 24. Wm. Wrigley, Jr., Co., 
Chicago, now employs six agencies in 
search for new ideas, President Philip 
K. Wrigley divulges. 

Aug. 31. Dorrance, Kenyon & Co., 
Boston agency, is closed. 

Sept. 20. Stewart, Hanford & Froh- 
man, Inc., is formed at Rochester by 
merger of H. C. Goodwin, Inc., and 
Lyddon, Hanford & Frohman. 

Oct. 1. Blackett-Sample-Hummert, 
Ine., Chicago, absorbs Collins-Kirk, 
Inc., Chicago. 

George C. Sherman 
Whitehill & Sherman, 
form own agency. 

Blackett - Sample - Hummert 
Gardner Advertising Co. merge 
York offices. 

Oct. 12. W. P. Littell, copy director 
for Ruthrauff & Ryan, Chicago, is 
made vice-president. 


quits Reimers, 
New York, to 


and 
New 


Nov. 1. James M. Daugherty buys 
John Ring, Jr., Advertising Co., St. 
Louis, giving it his name. 


Nov. 10. Evander Co. and Franklin 
Advertising Co., New York, merge un- 
der latter's name. 


Nov. 15. Charles C. Younggreen, 
vice-president, McJunkin Advertising 
Co., Chicago, resigns to become ex- 


ecutive vice-president, Reincke-Ellis 
Co., Chicago. Joseph H. Finn shortly 
follows, agency changing name to in- 


clude newcomers, 
Dec. 1. Pacific Coast office of 
Blackett-Sample-Hummert, Chicago, 


closes. 

Advertisers, Inc., Detroit, to become 
Lee Anderson Advertising Co., Jan. 1. 

Dec. 20. Pittsburgh Council of Four 
A’s is formed, with A. P. Hill as presi- 
dent. 

Louis C, Pedlar discontinues New 
York agency and joins United Adver- 
tising agency. 


Dec. 30. Cecil F. Bennett, former 
executive vice-president, United States 
Adv. Corp.. Chicago, joins Chicago 


agency of Needham, Louis & Brorby as 
partner. 

Burton Emmett retires as vice-presi- 
dent of Newell-Emmett Co., New York. 


Many Important 
Accounts Move 
To New Homes 


Jan. 5. Gulf Refining Co., Pitts- 
burgh, appoints Young & Rubicam. 

Benton & Bowles gets account of 
Gold Medal Salad Dressing and Nucoa, 

Jan. 20. Tidewater Oi] Co. splits 
account, industrial going to Kenyon 
& Eckhardt. 

Fuller & Smith & Ross get advertis- 
ing of National Canners Assn. 


Feb. 1. Pierce-Arrow account re- 
turns to Roche Advertising Co., 
Chicago. 

March 15. Mentholatum Co. places 
advertising with Dillard Jacobs 
Agency, Atlanta. Es 

March 28. Radio advertising of 


Montgomery Ward & Co. 
Lord & Thomas. 

Young & Rubicam, who have 
handled advertising of General Elec- 


returns to 


tric radio, are appointed for entire 
merchandise department. 

April 1. Masonite Corp., Chicago, 
appoints N. W. Ayer & Son. 

April 12. Young & Rubicam, Ben- 
ton & Bowles, get eight accounts of 
General Foods Corp. 

Regal Shoe Company appoints 
Frank Presbrey Co., New York. 

April 28. Young & Rubicam get ad- 
vertising of Modess. 

May 1. Book-Cadillac Hotel, 
troit, appoints Ruthrauff & Ryan. 

May 10. Lord & Thomas get pub- 
lication, as well as radio advertising 
of Montgomery Ward & Co., Chicago. 

June 30. Packard Motor Car Co. 
places advertising with Young & 
Rubicam. 

July 7. Campbell-Ewald Co., which 
has directed advertising of United 
States Tires, gets entire account of 
U. S. Rubber Co. 

July 12. Critchfield & Co., Chicago, 
gets advertising of Rit. 

Sept. 1. W. L. Douglas Shoe Co., 
Brockton, Mass., places advertising 
with P. F. O’Keefe Advertising 
Agency, Boston. 

Trupar Mfg. Co., Dayton, O., ap- 
points Henri, Hurst & McDonald, Chi- 
cago, to advertise Mayflower refrig- 
erator. 

Paris Medicine Co., St. Louis, places 
advertising of Bromo Quinine and 
other products with Stack-Goble Ad- 
vertising Agency, Chicago. 

Sept. 5. Advertising of Remington- 
Rand, Inc., placed with Batten, Bar- 
ton, Durstine & Osborn, New York. 

Sept. 15. Chrysler Corp. appoints 
Ruthrauff & Ryan for Dodge car. J. 
Stirling Getchell, handling DeSoto, 
also gets Plymouth. : 

Sept. 21. Advertising of Gotham 
Silk Hosiery Co., New York, goes to 
Marschalk & Pratt. 

Sept. 28. Society of American Flor- 
ists, planning four-year campaign, 
appoints P. F. O'Keefe, Boston, author 
of “Say It with Flowers,” 

Bauer & Black, Chicago, appoints 
Needham, Louis & Brorby, Chicago, 
for entire line, effective Jan. 1. 

Oct. 12. Parke, Davis & Co., De- 
troit, appoint Young & Rubicam. 

Nov. 3. Mohawk Carpet Mills, 
Amsterdam, N. Y., appoints Batten, 
Barton, Durstine & Osborn, New York. 

Nov. 5. Ipswich Mills, Gloucester, 
Mass., places account with Richard- 
son, Alley & Richards Co., New York. 

Nov. 10. Ruthrauff & Ryan, New 
York, get Dorothy Gray advertising. 

Dec. 1. Houbigant, Inc., picks Law- 
rence ©. Gumbinner Advertising 
Agency, New York. 

Camel cigarette advertising placed 
with William Esty & Co., New York. 

Blackman Co., New York, gets Hud- 
son account and opens Detroit office. 

Dec. 12. Standard Oil of Indiana, 
which has split its account, gives all 


De- 


to MeCann-Erickson, Inc. 

Dec. 30. Agfa-Ansco Corp., account 
placed with Cowan & Dengler, New 
York. 


Important News 
Of Year Among 


Associations 


Jan. 5. In co-operation with Ameri- 
can Legion, Association of National Ad- 
vertisers launches campaign to restore 
employment. 

Feb. 1. Paul B. West appointed man- 
aging director, Association of National 
Advertisers, succeeding Albert E. Haase, 
resigned. 

Feb. 18. W.C. Allen, Dakota Farmer, 
Aberdeen, is re-elected president of Ag- 
ricultural Publishers’ Assn., Chicago. 

April 28. American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers’ Assn., meeting at New York, 
renews war on radio. Howard Davis, 
New York Herald Tribune, is new presi- 
dent. 


May 10. Marketing Council is formed 
in Detroit. 
May 15. Forrest U. Webster, Cutler- 


Hammer, Inc., Milwaukee, elected presi- 
dent of National Industrial Advertisers’ 
Assn. 

June 20. Advertising Federation of 
America endorses declaration of prin- 
ciples formulated by A. N. A. Edgar 
Kobak, McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., 
new president. 

Associated Business Papers,  Ince., 
tightens rules on agency recognition. 
James H. McGraw, treasurer, McGraw- 
Hill Publishing Co., new president of 


Stuart Phillips, Dole Valve 
Chicago, appointed secretary Na- 
tional Industrial Advertisers’ Assn., suc- 
ceeding H. F. Stoetzel, resigned. 

July 7. Walter A. Folger, Pacific 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., San Fran- 
cisco, is elected president of Pacific 
Advertising Clubs Assn. at Vancouver 
convention. 

July 9. Jean Blum is new president 
of Advertising Distributors of America, 
meeting at Chicago. 

Sept. 15. H. A. Lyons, Bankers Trust 
Co., New York, is elected president, 
Financial Advertisers’ Assn. at annual 
meeting at Chicago. 

Sept. 26. Art Directors’ Club of Chi- 
cago is formed with E. Willis Jones as 
president. 

A. C. Pearson, United Business Pub- 
lishers, is re-elected president of Na- 
tional Publishers Assn. 

Oct. 4. Stanley F. Withe, Aetna Cas- 


ualty & Surety Co., Hartford, Conn, 
elected president of Insurance Advertis. 
ing Conference. 

Oct. 5. Eliot L. Wight, U. S. En- 
velope Co., Springfield, Mass., new presi- 
dent Direct Mail Advertising Assn, 
meeting at New York. 

Oct. 19. H. A. Knight, J. M. Bundscho 
Co., Chicago, elected president of Adver- 
tising Typographers of America at Cin- 
cinnati. . 

Nov. 1. National Sales Club is formed 
in Chicago. 

Nov. 8. W. F. Prendergast, Imperia} 
Oil, Ltd., Toronto, is re-elected presj- 
dent by Association of Canadian Adver-. 
tisers, 

Nov. 18. Association of National Ad- 
vertisers elects Stuart Peabody, Borden 
Co., New York, president. Atlantic City 
meeting hears that sales are improving; 
1933* appropriations will be expanded. 

Dec. 19. Harry L. Townsend, Country 
Life, heads Agate Club, Chicago, coun- 
try’s oldest advertising organization. 

Dec. 28. American Marketing Society 
meets in Dayton to discuss marketing 
during the recovery. L. D. H. Weld, 
McCann-Erickson, is new president. 

Dec. 29. Direct Mail Advertising 
Assn. amends constitution to give sup- 
pliers larger voice in group's activities, 


Grim Reaper 
Exacts Heavy 
Toll in 1932 


Jan, 2. Daniel E. Paris, 
agency chief, died at 50. 

J. M. Leigh, San Antonio Express, 
succumbs to injuries received in auto- 
mobile accident. 

Jan. 5. Matt Myrup, 82, veteran 
newspaper publisher, dies in Racine, Wis. 

Jan. 6. Julius Rosenwald, chairman 
of Sears, Roebuck & Co., and merchant- 
prince noted for philanthropy, dies in 
Chicago. 

Jan. 7. George E. Reichmann, 44, sec- 
retary of Evansville (Ind.) Courier, 
dies of heart trouble. 

Jan. 13. Gilbert M. Tucker, 84, for- 
mer publisher of The Country Gentle- 
man, dies in Albany, N. Y. 

Jan. 14. James F. Clark, 42, dies at 
Nashville of heart disease. 

Jan. 15. Elmer Payton, 63, Iowa out- 
door plant owner, dies at Centerville. 


Boston 


Jan. 17. With his wife, Frank L. 
Stanton, Jr.. advertising manager of 
Muse, Inc., Atlanta, dies in automobile 


accident. 
Clarence E. Brinckerhoff, 38, Chicago 
agency man, falls to death. 


Jan, 26. William Wrigley, Jr., chew- 
ing gum _ king, dies suddenly at 
Phoenix, Ariz. “Tell ’em quick and tell 
‘em often” was his advertising philos- 
ophy. 

Jan. 27 Edward H. Brown, veteran 


advertising manager of Vickery & Hill 
Publishing Co., dies in Chicago. 

Jan. 30. John E. Rice, 46, general 
manager, United States Daily, Washin-- 
ton, DPD. C., dies at Mayo Institute, 
Rochester, Minn. 

Jan. 31. Benjamin B. Hampton, for- 
mer owner of Hampton’s Magazine and 
advertising and sales director for Ameri- 
can Tobacco Co., dies in New York. 


Feb. 1. William B. Kirby, 70, for 4° 
years publisher of Bridgeton (N. J.) 
Evening News, is dead. 

Feb. 2. Sylvester W. Sammons, pub- 
lisher of Morristown (Ind.) Sun, falls 
to death from Sailors’ and _ Soldiers’ 
Monument, Indianapolis. 

Feb. 4. Operation is fatal to Robert 


P. Shea, 33, advertising manager, John 
T. Stanley Co., New York. 

Feb. 7. Heart disease ends life of 
Thomas H. MacRae, president of Mac- 
Rae’s Blue Book, Chicago, in New York. 

Feb. 12. Albert H. Dorsey, 47. 
founder of Philadelphia agency of that 
name, is dead. 

Feb. 18. Harry G. Jacobs, former 
publisher of Motorcycle Illustrated, New 
York, dies in automobile accident near 
Houston, Texas. 

Feb. 19. Arthur Peterson, 81, former 
editor of The Saturday Evening Post. 
once published by his father, dies in 
Philadelphia. 

Feb. 20. William Yost Morgan, for- 
mer Lieutenant Governor of Kansas, and 
publisher of Hutchinson News, dies of 
pneumonia. 

Feb. 21. Sidney Lanier. vice-president 
of W. S. Quinby Co., Jacksonville, Fla.. 
is found dead in his office from gas 
fumes. He was president of the local 
advertising club. 


Feb. 27. William Southam, 8&9, 
founder of chain of Canadian news- 
papers, dies in Hamilton. 

March 1. Edmund L. Sturtzel, 70. 


veteran with Newark Evening News. 
dies at Montclair, N. J. 

March 5. Albert M. Briggs, 
president of Outdoor Advertising, 
dies at Garden City, N. Y. 
a physician. 

March 10. Emerson B. Knight, di- 
rector of consumer research, R. L. Polk 
& Co., Detroit, dies on train. 

Ira KE. Seymour, president of House- 
hold Management, Batavia, IIL, dies. 

March 13. Arthur D. Ferguson, presi- 
dent, Ferguson Publishing Co., New 
York, dies suddenly. 

March 14. George Eastman, chair- 
man of board, Eastman Kodak (Co., 
Rochester, N. Y., and inventor of Kodak. 
ends life. 

March 16. Harry L. Marshall, 


(Continued on Page 12) 
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January 7, 1933 


THANK YOU, MR. ADVERTISER 
THANK YOU, MR. WHITE- 


THIS recent 1932 survey was made for a leading advertiser by Percival White, 
Ine.—without the knowledge or consent of any publication. . . . Its only pur- 
pose was to obtain facts which would help the advertiser spend every selling 
dollar in the most efficient possible way. . . . It required 100 interviewers, work- 
ing house to house in 37 cities, rating 4066 readers of 14 leading large-circula- 
tion magazines: Good Housekeeping, Ladies’ Home Journal, McCali’s, Woman’s 
Home Companion, Pictorial Review, Delineator, American, Cosmopolitan, True 
Story, Red Book, Collier’s, The Saturday Evening Post, Liberty, The Literary 
Digest. .. . A carefully planned questionnaire asked eight key questions (see 
summary), selected to grade readers for buying ability and buying activity. 


THE WINNERS 


Percentage of readers 


First First of Weeklies ; 


—living in “A” and “B” 
homes 


—living in single family 


homes 
—employing servants 


—of executive or profes- 


sional type 


Literary Digest 


Literary Digest 


Literary Digest 
Literary Digest 


Literary Digest 


Literary Digest 


Literary Digest 
Literary Digest 


(ABLE TO BUY) 


—owning automobile 
—owning radio 


—owning automatic 


refrigerator 


—subscribing to magazine 


All this seems remarkable evidence for the buying ability and buying 
activity of The Digest audience. 
However, no reader survey is significant unless it checks with opinions 


already formed by those who have given serious study to the matter of 
Who-reads. 


Most advertisers agree already that The Digest makes conversation among 
those whose conversation means something—that The Digest appeals to 
responsible and responsive people. 


T H E 


Literary Digest 
Literary Digest 
Good Housekeeping 


Delineator 


LIT ERAR Y 


Sounding-board of American opinion 


Literary Digest 
Literary Digest 
Literary Digest 


Literary Digest 
(BUYING NOW) 


Probably you are interested, but not surprised, by the results of the 
White survey here sketched. 


Shall we send you a more complete summary and analysis—and shall we 
send you samples of our mailing list for examination—there you will find 
the buying ability that lead Percival White to sum up the findings of his 
investigators in these words: “DIGEST READERS APPARENTLY HAVE 
MORE MONEY TO SPEND THAN READERS OF OTHER MAGAZINES.” 


DIGEST 
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All Types 


(Continued from Page 10) 


secretary of Cedar Rapids (Ia.) Gazette- 
Republican, dies following operation. 

March 17. Robert E. Hicks, founder 
of Specialty Salesman Magazine, Chi- 
cago, dies in Florida. 

March 18. Harry E. Lesan, president 
of H. E. Lesan Advertising Agency, 
New York, drops dead. 

March 22. Arthur J. McElhone, 57, 
of McGraw-Hill Publishing C., dies at 
Medical Center, New York. 

March 23. Cerebral hemorrhage is 
fatal to Harry T. Watts, business mana- 
ger of Des Moines Register and Tribune. 

March 24. En route to Los Angeles to 
become Coast representative of Macfad- 
den Publications, Louis I. Muckermann, 


son-in-law of Bernarr Mcfadden, is 
killed in automobile crash in Texas. 
March 25. Lewis C. Hanmer, 55, 


classified advertising manager, Detroit 
Times, is dead. 

March 26. Henry M. Leland, 89, 
founder of Cadillac and Lincoln motor 
companies and inventor of Liberty motor 
during war, dies in Detroit. 

March 27. Death ends long illness of 
Frank S. Littlejohn, advertising mana- 
ger of The Spur. 

Norman Cole, textile expert of 
Harvey-Massengale Advertising Agency, 
Atlanta, dies of heart attack. 

April 2. Briliant career of Jack T. 
McGiveran, Jr., vice-president, Western 
Co., Chicago, cut short at 31. 

8. Ben C. Franck, secretary of 
New York Times, dies at 75. 


April 11. Fred E. Hall, of Outdoor 
Advertising Inc., dies in sleep at Larch- 
mont, N. Y. 

April 16. Ralph T. Olcott, editor of 


Rochester Post-Ezpress, dies at 71. 


April 25. Samuel A. Miles, 69, New 
York automobile show manager, dies in 
England. 

April 26. Jason Rogers, newspaper 


publisher, is dead at Falmouth, Mass. 
April 27. Romaine Pierson, 63, New 
York trade paper publisher, dies of heart 
attack. 
April 30. 
of Klau-Van Pietersom-Dunlap 
ciates, Milwaukee, dies in sleep. 
May 2. Robert J. Gunning, father of 
outdoor advertising, passes in New York. 
May 23. J. S. Foster, H. J. Heinz 
Co., dies at Atlantic City on 75th birth- 


Gustav W. Klau, secretary 
Asso- 


May 28. Pneumonia takes William B. 


of Media 


Meet Demands for Lower Rates 


Haggerty, president of Laundry Age, 
New York. 
June 2. Frank B. White, famous 


agricultural advertising agent, dies in 
Chicago suburb. 

June 3. O. K. Davis, secretary, Na- 
tional Foreign Trade Council, dies of 
heart disease. 

June 4. George G. Hunter, Pedlar & 
Ryan, New York, takes own life. 

June 27. C. K. Brauns, Chilton Class 
Co., Philadelphia, dies in 


July 1. Francis St. John Richards, 
65, veteran Eastern representative of 
St. Lowis Globe-Democrat, dies at 
Cranford, N. J. 

July 3. Arthur H. Scribner, 73, presi- 
dent of Charles Scribner’s Sons, dies at 
Mt. Kisco, N. Y. 

James N. Gamble, 96, who was instru- 
mental in formulating advertising policy 
of Procter & Gamble, dies at Cincin- 
nati. 

July 7. Young E. Allison, famous 
Kentucky newspaper man and insurance 
editor, dies at 79. 

July 9. King C. Gillette, inventor of 
safety razor, dies at Los Angeles, at age 
of 77. 

July 10. Joseph A. Davidson, national 
advertising director, Portland Oregonian, 
is dead. He was 53 years old. 

July 14. Francis Quarles Story, or- 
ganizer of California Fruit Growers’ 
Exchange, dies in New York. 

July 17. Theodore B. Metzger, busi- 
ness manager, Buffalo Journal of Com- 
merce, is dead. 

July 18. Robert F. Smith, general 
manager, American Legion Monthly, is 
killed by falling rock while mountain 
climbing in Colorado. 

July 20. George F. Willis, who sold 
more than 20 million bottles of Tanlac, 
dies in Atlanta. 

William Nelson Taft, editor, Retail 
Ledger, Philadelphia, commits suicide 
on learning he has incurable disease. 

July 22. Frederic T. Grenell, founder 
of Grenell Advertising Agency, Detroit, 
dies after brief illness. 

July 25. Charles E. Schaeffer, until 
recently with Chicago office of National 
Geographic Magazine, succumbs to blood 
clot. 

July 28. Minor operation proves 
fatal to J. Mack Rutherford, advertising 
manager, Simmons-Boardman Publish- 
ing Co., Chicago. 

July 29. Isaac Bromley, veteran rail- 


road advertising man, is dead at New 
London, Conn. 

Aug. 1. Pneumonia is fatal to James 
R. Quirk, publisher of Photoplay. 

Aug. 2. Roswell Dague, 48, of New 
York office, N. W. Ayer & Son, dies. 

Aug. 9. Heart attack fatal to Wil- 
liam Findlay, president of Lord & 
Thomas of Canada, Toronto. 

Aug. 11. Guy Scrivner, 38, advertis- 
ing director, Nation’s Business, dies in 
New York following operation. 

Aug. 29. Automobile crash is fatal to 
Francis G. Porter, 51, account execu- 
tive of Stack-Goble Advertising Agency, 
Chicago. 

Sept. 5. Walter E. Hughes, for 30 
years business manager of Emporia 
(Kan.) Gazette, is dead. 

Sept. 8. Charles F. Berg, 61, former 
president, Pacific Advertising Clubs 
Assn., dies at Portland, Oreg. 

Sept. 15. Milton D. Jacobs, 48, vice- 
president, Emil Brisacher & Staff, San 
Francisco, is taken by death. 

Sept. 21. Claude C. Hopkins, 64, one 
of country’s best known and most suc- 
cessful advertising men, dies near 
Spring Lake, Mich. He was formerly 
president of Lord & Thomas. 

Sept. 23. Harry W. King, president 
of Prudden, King & Prudden, newspaper 
representatives, dies at Montpelier, Vt. 

Sept. 26. Samuel B. Roberts, 56, pub- 
lisher of Modern Living, New York, dies 
at Boonton, N. J. 

Sept. 27. Louis J. Cavanaugh, 43, 
sales manager for WJR, Detroit, suc- 
cumbs to long illness. 

Oct. 5. Pneumonia is fatal to John 
D. Ruden, 57, advertising manager, 
Southern Railway, Washington, D. C. 

Oct. 11. John W. Hastie, veteran Chi- 
cago manager for Western Newspaper 
Union, dies. 

Fletcher L. Belt, widely known New 
York advertising man, dies while visit- 


ing Spain. 

Oct. 15. Elbert E. Haight, president, 
Concrete Publishing Co., Chicago, is 
dead. 

Oct. 16. Benjamin H. Anthony, 69, 


former publisher of New Bedford (Mass.) 
Standard, passes away. 

Oct. 27. Injuries caused by fall from 
horse are fatal to Egbert H. Small, of 
Small, Spencer & Levings, newspaper 
representatives, Chicago. 


Oct. 28. Charles A. Brownell, former 
advertising manager, Ford Motor Co., 
is dead. 


Oct. 30. Irving Fellmer, 44, eastern 
manager, Management Methods, dies 
from wound inflicted by accidental dis- 
charge of pistol. 

Nov. 3. Operation is fatal to John P. 
Fallon, 47, promotion manager, New 
York Evening Journal. 

Nov. 11. T. B. Goodwin, 60, general 
manager of Rome (Ga.) News-Tribune, 
dies suddenly. 


Nov. 21. John L. Southwick, 74, 
editor of Burlington (Vt.) Free Press, 
dies. 

Nov. 22. William A. Hickox, for 40 


years advertising manager of Bradley 
& Hubbard Mfg. Co., Meriden, Conn., is 
dead. 

Edwin D. Pritchard, 63, publisher of 
Utilities and Oklahoma Druggist dies. 


Nov. 24. Joseph A. Sperry, father of 
the trading stamp, dies at Cranford, 
N. J. 

Nov. 25. Death takes Herbert .F. 


Gunnison, 74, former publisher, Brook- 
lyn Eagle. 

Death takes Robert M. Eastman, vice- 
president of Photoplay. 

Nov. 26. Arthur W. Thompson, 53, ac- 
count executive in Philadelphia office of 
Gearse-Marston, Inc., passes. 

Dec. 5. Injuries sustained in fall are 
fatal to Lester L. Jones, executive secre- 
tary, Publishers Assn. of New York. 


Dec. 11. Philip S. Dennis, formerly 
with Good Housekeeping, dies in New 
York. 

Dec. 12. Howard J. Cunningham, 


president of Green-Fulton-Cunningham 
Co., Chicago, takes own life while tem- 
porarily deranged as the result of 
illness. 

Dec. 26. Norman E. Mack, 74, founder 
and for 50 years publisher of Buffalo 
Times, dies after brief illness. 


Personal News; 
Many Posts Get 
New Incumbents 


Jan, 20. Harry Tipper resigns as 
vice-president of General Motors Export 
Division to free lance. 

Albert Brown named advertising man- 
ager, Best Foods, Inc., New York. 

Jan. 22. Gilbert T. Hodges, A. F. A. 
president, addresses Publicity Club of 
Leeds, England, via transatlantic tele- 
phone from New York. 

Jan. 25. H. W. Newell named vice- 
president in charge of sales by Frigid- 
aire Corp., Dayton, O. 

Feb. 1. H. E. Christiansen, field man- 
ager, A. F. A., joins Business Week, 
New York. 

Kenyon Stevenson resigns as director 
ef advertising, Armstrong Cork Co., Lan- 
caster, Pa., and is succeeded by Arthur 
K. Barnes. 

Feb. 10. Traver Smith is elected vice- 
president of Standard Brands, Inc. 

Feb. 15. “Director of distribution” is 
new title of C. L. Forgey, Berry Bros., 
Detroit. 

Feb. 24. J. F. Reeder leaves Camp- 
bell-Ewald Co. to become advertising 
manager of Cadillac Motor Car Co. 

Feb. 29. John S. Norton appointed 
vice-president in charge of sales, Lam- 
bert Pharmacal Co., St. Louis. 

March 8. Sewell L. Avery named 
president of Montgomery Ward & Co. 

March 15. John H. Graham returns 
as advertising manager of Coleman 
Lamp & Stove Co., Wichita, Kan. 

March 25. Jesse H. Neal, former sec- 
retary of Associated Business Papers, 
resigns as general manager, American 
Paper & Pulp Assn., New York. 

Maxwell V. Miller named general sales 
manager, Royal Typewriter Co., New 
York. 

April 1. Harry L. Delander reap- 
pointed general advertising manager, 
Crane Co., Chicago. 

April 12. William F. Redfield becomes 
general sales manager, Hills Brothers 
Co., New York, Dromedary Dates. 

April 28. George S. Fowler, until re- 
cently president of Pictorial Review, 
joins Newell-Emmett Co., New York 
agency. 

Walter Hoving leaves R. H. Macy & 
Co., New York, to become vice-president 
of Montgomery Ward & Co., Chicago. 

May 20. W. D. Canaday, vice-presi- 
dent of Lehn & Fink, New York, goes to 
E. R. Squibb & Sons. 

June 1. A. N. Steele leaves Trane 
Co., La Crosse, Wis., to become adver- 
tising manager of Standard Oil of In- 
diana. 

June 8. Alvin E. Dodd resigns as 
vice-president Kroger Grocery & Baking 
Co., Cincinnati. 

Wilfred W. Fry, president of N. W. 
Ayer & Son, gets diploma from Mt. 
Herman School, which he was forced to 
leave just before graduation 36 years 


Charles M. Baumgart ap- 
pointed general sales manager, Kellogg 
Co., Battle Creek. 

June 20. John W. Hubbell becomes 
advertising manager of Simmons C)., 
furniture, Chicago. 

June 28. Elliott C. McEldowney be- 
comes advertising manager of Henry L. 
Doherty & Co., New York, succeeding 
F. L. Blanchard, resigned. 

Ellis J. Travers resigns as advertis- 
ing director and assistant sales mana- 
ger, Nash Motors Co. 

July 20. Atherton W. Hobler resigns 
as vice-president of Erwin, Wasey & Co., 
New York, taking same post with Ben- 
ton & Bowles. 

July 25. W. S. Hoyt, vice-president 
in Chicago office of Erwin, Wasey & Co., 


joins Hays, MacFarland & Co. as vice. 
president. 
Aug. 2. James A. Carroll completes 


50 years with Simmons Hardware (Co,, 


St. Louis. Now manager of catalog 
department. 
Aug. 10. American Tobacco Co. jn. 


sures President George Washington Hil 
for $2,500,000. 

Aug. 15. Grant Olson succeeds Harold 
Bates as advertising manager, W. A. 
Sheaffer Pen Co., Fort Madison, Ia. 

Aug. 24. C. J. Birchfield becomes ad- 
vertising manager, Santa Fe Railway, 
Chicago. i 

Sept. 1. W. E. Smith leaves J. Wal- 
ter Thompson Co. to become advertising 
manager of Swift & Co., Chicago. 

Dwight H, Mahan, former sales mana- 
ger for Kellogg Co., Battle Creek, be- 
comes sales manager for 8S. O. 8S. Co,, 
Chicago, scouring pads. 

Oct. 5. Keith Clevenger leaves Ameri- 
can Gas Assn., New York, to join Wil- 


son & Haight, advertising agency of 
Hartford. \ 
Needham, Louis & Brorby, Chicago 


agency, secures services of Arthur Ogle, 
advertising director, Bauer & Black. 
Nov. 1. Kenneth Collins resigns as 
director of publicity, R. H. Macy & Co,, 
New York, to form advertising agency. 
Nov. 15. Irving Price, formerly with 


L. Bamberger & Co., Newark, is new 
national retail advertising manager, 
Sears, Roebuck & Co., Chicago. John B. 


English named national supervisor of 
field advertising. 

Dec. 12. Parker H. Erickson becomes 
advertising manager of Zenith Radio 
Corp., Chicago. 

Jack Thomas resigns as advertising 
manager, Anheuser-Busch, Inc., St. Louis. 

Kenneth Collins abandons plans to 
start agency and becomes assistant to 
president of Gimbel Bros., New York 
department store. 


All Media Hit 
By Demand for 
Lower Tariffs 


Jan. 5. Harper’s Magazine reduces 
page rate $20. 

National Engineer, Chicago, adopts 
agency commission of 10 per cent. 

Jan. 20. Five newspapers reduce 
rates. They are Milwaukee Journal, 
Cleveland News, Shreveport Journal, 
Shreveport Times and Erie Dispatch- 
Herald. 

Jan, 25. Needlecraft gives 10 per cent 
discount, plus additional 10 per cent for 
two-year orders. 

Jan. 27. Progressive Farmer and 
Southern Ruralist reduces rate and 
guarantee. 

Jan, 28. Union Carbide Co., which re- 
cently asked industrial papers for 
agency commission of 15 per cent, 
withdraws its request. 

Feb. 1. Arts €¢ Decoration, New York, 
reduces rate on third and fourth covers. 

Feb. 7. Chicago Herald &€ Examiner 
initiates national classified rate to be 
paid by those with out-of-town ad- 
dresses, 

Feb. 10. Rates should be based on 
position, S. I. Clark, of Lehn & Fink, 
asserts in New York speech. 

Rate and guarantee are reduced by 
American Boy. Popular Fiction Group 
reduces rate from 50 to 40 cents with 
April issue. Poughkeepsie (N. Y.) 
Eagle News and Star & Enterprise adopt 
combination rate one cent lower than 
old. American Sheep Breeder, Chicago, 
abandons fractional page rates for 30- 
cent a line tariff. 


Feb. 15. Ballyhoo cuts rates 50 per 
cent. 
March 15. Technical advertising de- 


partment, General Electric Co., specifies 
15 per cent discount in sending contracts 
to business papers. 

Quantity discounts and free extra 
color are offered by Farm Journal, 
Philadelphia, 

March 20. Lord & Thomas stipulate 
that invoices must be accompanied with 
circulation statement for previous 
month, 

April 28. New York Evening Post re- 
duces local rates as merchants fight 
proposed rate increase by World-Tele- 
gram. Also adopts national advertising 
discount. 

July 65. Pictorial Review, Better 
Homes € Gardens, and Photoplay reduce 
rates. 

Columbia Broadcasting System re- 
duces rates on coast-to-coast programs, 
effective Sept. 1. 

July 12. New York World-Telegram 
postpones rate increase and department 
store strike ends. National rate cut 
from 75 to 70 cents a line. 

July 13. Physical Culture reduces 
rates $175 per page, effective with Octo- 
ber issne. 

July 14. The right of any group of 
papers to make a combination rate lower 
than the total of individual rates of 
members is challenged in a suit filed at 
Indianapolis by Indiana Farmer’s Guide 
against Midwest Farm Paper Unit and 
five of its members. 

July 17. McCall’s Magazine reduces 
rates slightly more than 10 per cent, 
circulation 10 per cent. 

July 18. True Detective Mysteries re- 
duces rates from $2.25 to $1.85. 

July 21. Rate reductions are an- 
nounced by Time, Redbook, Household 
Magazine, Cappers Farmer, Farmer’s 
Wife, Farm Journal and Nation’s Busi- 
ness. 

(Continued on Page 16) 
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To many of America’s largest advertisers, 
the spectacular growth of Collier’s has a 
very real significance. 


Through sheer editorial merit it has won a 
position that makes it the logical key 
medium for winning the American public 
to a sound idea or a good product. 


In its fight for those things which con- 
tribute to the best interest of the people, 
Collier’s has never wavered. 


It has made enemies. It has been denounced 
on the floor of Congress. It has been sub- 
| jected to violent attacks of individuals. It 
has been threatened and sued. 


And it has earned and won the respect of 
the aggressive, open-minded, youthful- 
thinking American citizens whose greatest 


We believe that in Collier’s a new leader has 
appeared among magazines—a leader, designated 


as such by a modern-minded American public. 
THE CROWELL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


interest, like that of Collier’s, is in the 
common good. 


Collier’s is read today with an intensity of 
interest that has no parallel among publi- 
cations of large circulation. 


What appears in Collier's is the theme of 
American thought. 


Its editorials and articles are reprinted, 
quoted, argued, discussed and preached. 


In homes, in stores, in clubs, in Pullman 
cars, these ideas grow until they reach the 
nation. 


The driving force of Collier’s influence 
marks it as the leading publication to carry 
the advertising of useful, modern products 
to the alert, active, intelligent people of 
America. 


Collier's 


* THE NATIONAL WEEKLY x 
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THIRD YEAR (THRU JUNE . 1932) 


RELATIVE 
STATION 
POPULARITY 


in the 


9th U. S. RETAIL 
MARKET 


Taken from Reports 
of the 


CO-OPERATIVE ANALYSIS 
OF BROADCASTING 


Prepared by 
CROSSLEY, INC. 


(Copyright A. N. A.) 


Here are a few "FIRSTS" registered by 
KSTP for the benefit of radio advertisers: 


FIRST 


in radio coverage or “listener preference” 
in the important 9th U. S. Retail Market. 


FIRST 


to co-operate with the Association of Na- 
tional Advertisers, Inc., to secure through 
competent, authentic national surveys, true 
facts regarding coverage and popular 


FIRST 


to concentrate its “coverage” in the met- 
ropolitan trading area in and about Min- 
neapolis and St. Paul, designated as the 
“9th U. S. RETAIL MARKET" by the U. S. 
Census of Distribution. 


For results use KSTP—Northwest's Leading 
Radio Station—sponsoring more National 
and Local Accounts than all other Minne- 
sota Stations combined. 


"U.S. RETAIL 


Other rate reductions made by Akron 
(O.) Times-Press, Bridgeport (Conn.) 
Post and Telegram, Milwaukee Sentinel 
and Wisconsin News, which also aban- 
dons forced combination for local ad- 


vertisers; Tulsa (Okla.) World, Tulsa 
Tribune, Jackson (Miss.) News, Hen- 
dersonville (N. Car.) Times-News; 


Hamilton (O.) News. 

Detroit Free Press and Chicago Times 
reduce Sunday rates to daily level. 

Movie Romances reduces circulation 
and rates. 

Sept. 15. Country Home, New York, 
reduces rate from $7 to $6.30 a line; 
Ballyhoo from $3.75 to $3, and Elks 
Magazine from $4.70 to $3.75. 

Sept. 21. Liberty lowers circulation 
guarantee and base rate. New guaran- 
tee is 2,174,000; black and white page 
rate, $4,000. 

Sept. 23. New York Daily News an- 
nounces rebate of 5 per cent, effective 
from Sept. 1 to further notice. New York 
Sun reduces display rates 2 cents a line. 
Chicago Herald &€ Examiner gives slid- 
ing scale on local advertising. 

Sept. 28. National advertising rate of 
Philadelphia Bulletin is reduced from 65 
to 6214 cents a line. 

Oct. 1. Louisville Herald-Post re- 
duces national rate from 15 to 10 cents 
a line. Findlay (O.) Republican cuts 
from 5 to 4% cents. 

Toledo News-Bee_ reduces 
rate from 24 to 22 cents. 

Oct. 5. Philadelphia Inquirer and 
Philadelphia Public Ledger reduce Sun- 
day and daily rates. 

Oct. 12. Baltimore Post reduces na- 
tional rate from 22 to 17 cents. Wash- 
ington News, also a Scripps-Howard 
paper, cuts from 20 to 18 cents. 

Oct. 13. Central Outdoor Advertising 
Co., and affiliated organizations, operat- 
ing poster plants in 523 cities, make 
important rate reductions. 

Brooklyn Eagle announces discounts 
for national advertising volume. Phila- 
delphia Daily News cuts 5 per cent on 
all display copy retroactive to Sept. 16. 

Oct. 14. Civil Engineering, New York, 
cuts rates 10 per cent for 1933. 

Oct. 20. D. F. Kelly, president of The 
Fair, Chicago department store, warns 
danger point has been reached in rate 
reductions. More effective advertising 
is next step, he says. 

Buffalo Times and Jamestown (N. Y.) 
Post are latest to reduce rates. 

Oct. 25. Open national rate of Peoria 
Journal Transcript drops from 12 to 11 
cents. 

Oct. 28. New York Herald Tribune 
and New York Times make rate reduc- 
tions. 

Nov. 1. New York Journal gives 5 
per cent discount for as many lines in 
Journal during month as in any other 
New York daily. 

Nov. 1. Sioux City (la.) Tribune 
gives discount for volume. Peoria (Ill) 
Star reduces base rate and adds volume 
discounts. 

College Humor adopts new rate sched- 
ule for 1933, new line rate being $2.10, 
compared with $2.50. 

New York Times substitutes discount 
of 15 per cent to agencies for old scale 
of 10-5. 

Nov. 15. Farm Journal, Philadelphia, 
offers space in bulk, cost based on 
amount used within one year. 

Open Road for Boys, New York, offers 
free color. ; 

Nov. 24. Birmingham News and Age 
Herald adopts volume discounts, effec- 
tive Jan. 1. 


national 


Dec. 1. Steel, Cleveland, returns to 
1921 rates, 
Dec. 2. American Magazine, New 


York, reduces rate for four-color pages 
and inside covers from $7,650 to $7,000. 

Dec. More newspapers announce 
varying discounts for volume use by 
national advertisers. List includes Mo- 
bile Register-Press, Fall River Herald 
News, Atlantic City Press and Union, 
Perth Amboy News, Youngstown Vindi- 
cator, and Winston-Salem Journal and 
Twin City Sentinel. 

Dec. 9. Literary Digest reduces 1933 
guarantee from 1,400,000 to 1,000,000; 
rates from $3,000 to $2,400 per page. 

Dec. 31. Beaumont Enterprise and 


Sept. 15. Two big radio chains with- 
draw restrictions on price mentions, 
with certain limitations. 

Sept. 19. A. & P. Gypsies complete 
nine years on air with a broadcast over 

. & Cc. 


» 


Sept. 21. Judge Landis, baseball czar, 
refuses to permit any advertiser to 
sponsor broadcast of world series. 

Oct. 12. General Mills, Inc., becomes 
one of largest radio users, with 13 chain 
broadcasts weekly. 


Oct. 18. Chevrolet signs Al Jolson 
for new series. 
Oct. 19. Newspaper owned radio sta- 


tions offered concessions by American 
Society of Authors, Composers and Pub- 
lishers, in exchange for support. 

Oct. 20. Chicago Tribune lets down 
bars to radio programs of other than its 
own station. 

Oct. 25. Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission holds itself without jurisdiction 
in complaint filed by Sta-Shine Products 
Co. 


Nov. 1. Canada presents new prob- 
lems to advertiser by nationalizing 
radio. 

Nov. 3. Chrysler takes out $500,000 


policy against wire breaks or failure of 
equipment in big broadcast. 

Nov. 10. Ed Wynn's Texaco broad- 
cast nets $2,500 for charity in Detroit, 
seats being sold. 

Nov. 15. Des Moines Register and 
Tribune goes on the air with new radio 
station, KSO. 

National Association of Broadcasters 
rejects demands of American Society of 
Composers, Authors and Publishers. St. 
Louis convention sees relief in court 
action. 

National Association of Broadcasters 
O. K.’s standard agency contract form. 

Nov. 21. “How Advertising Over the 
Radio Can Be Improved” is suggestive 
title around which a new campaign and 
contest of General Electric Co. revolves. 

Dec. 9. Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt 
appears on N. B. C. network for Pond’s 
Extract Co., donating salary to charity. 

Dec 15. Charles Gannon, Erwin, 
Wasey & Co., and Chester E. Haring, 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, 
named members of committee on Co- 
operative Analysis of Broadcasting. 


High Spots of 
The Year Among 
Trade Journals 


March 1. American Lumberman, Chi- 
cago, absorbs National Lumberman, New 
York. 

Engineering Publications, 
cago, buys American Artisan. 

Industrial Publications, Inc., Chicago, 
buys Building Material Merchant. 

March 15. New rules governing agency 
recognition are promulgated by McGraw- 
Hill Publishing Co. 

May 10. Gage Publishing Company 
sells Electric Installation to Chicago 
company. 

June 8. The Purchasing Agent, New 
York, abolishes advertising pages and 
increases subscription to $6. 

June 28. R. A. Woodall is elected 
president of MacRae’s Blue Book, Chi- 
cago, succeeding late Thomas H. Mac- 
Rae. 

July 3. Compo Shoe Machinery Corp., 
and licensees take 48-page insert in 
Boot and Shoe Recorder. 

July 25. Batten, Barton, Durstine & 
Osborn placed more business in trade 
papers in 1931 than any other agency, 
survey by Class ¢ Industrial Marketing, 
Chicago, shows. Its total was 7,640 
pages. J. Walter Thompson Co. is sec- 
ond with 5,097. 

July 28. Ray Sherman resigns as edi- 
torial director, Hearst Business Maga- 
zines, New York. 

Sept. 1. National Jeweler, Chicago, 
carries 20-page advertisement of Seth 
Thomas Clock Co., .and its distributors. 


Ine., Chi- 


Oct. 12. The Brewing Industry, New 


By Newspapers 


Jan. 20. Standard form for data for 
rotogravure advertisers is authorized by 
Rotogravure Advertising Assn., meeting 
at Chicago. 

Feb. 1. Members of staff buy Brook- 
lyn Eagle, M. Preston Goodfellow being 
elected president. 

Feb. 15. Chicago Tribune offers third 
color as bonus to advertisers. 


March 8. Paul Block sells Brooklyn 
Standard-Union to Brooklyn Daily 
Times. 

March 10. Ralph Nicholson becomes 
general manager of Macfadden News- 
papers. 

March 25. Forty-four newspapers co- 


operate with railroads in offering trips 
to Olympic Games at Los Angeles as 
rewards in contests. 

More authority for representatives is 
recommended by J. J. Hartigan, space 
buyer for Campbell-Ewald, Detroit, in 
interview with ADVERTISING AGE. 

March 26. Minneapolis Tribune claims 
record in printing four-color advertise- 
ment at regular press speed. 

April 1. Worth C. Coutney promoted 
to advertising director of Toledo News- 
Bee. 

April 12. J. Mora Boyle named ad- 
vertising manager of New York Evening 
Post, succeeding Harry R. Brown, re- 
signed. 

April 28. Hartford Courant wins first 
place in N. W. Ayer exhibition of news- 
paper typography. 

June 1. National Newspaper Group 
formed to facilitate advertising in comic 
sections with one order, one piece of 
copy. 

June 15. Ernest Hoftyzer new pub- 
lisher of New York Evening Journal. 

June 20. Don U. Bridge, New York 
Times, re-elected president, Newspaper 
Advertising Executives Assn. 

St. Louis Star absorbs Times and be- 
comes St. Louis Star and Times. 

July 7. New York Evening Graphic 
files voluntary petition in bankruptcy. 

July 14. Medium size dailies suffered 
decline of 8.9 per cent in revenue in 1931 
from 1930, National Editorial Assn., an- 
nounces. 

Chicago Daily News offers color in 
Saturday photogravure section. 

July 20. National Editorial Assn., 
meeting on Pacific Coast, opens fire on 
newspapers which own radio _ stations, 
asserting they dominate press associa- 
tions. 

Detroit News joins list of newspapers 
offering second color on week days, It 
also provides four-colors in all special 
Sunday sections. 

July 21. A resolution deploring the 
tendency of advertisers and agencies to 
insert a minimum circulation figure in 
orders is adopted by Southern Newspa- 
per Publishers’ Assn., meeting at Ashe- 
ville, N. Car. James G. Stahlman, Nash- 
ville Banner, is new president. 


Aug. 10. Detroit Mirror, tabloid, sus- 
pends. 

Aug. 15. “No advertising, no free 
publicity,” is ultimatum of Southern 


Newspaper Publishers’ Assn. to politi- 
cal chiefs. 

John L. Meyer is named secretary- 
treasurer, Inland Daily Press Assn., 
succeeding late Will V. Tufford. 

Aug. 20. Rocky Mountain News, Den- 
ver, adds 30,000 free circulation in fight 
on shopping papers. 

Sept. 1. Publishers Press Co., Toledo, 
plans Associated Weekly as magazine 
section for country weeklies. 

Sept. 12. Color now available in At- 
lanta Journal, Cincinnati Post and Co- 
lumbus Citizen. 

Sept. 15. Kansas City Journal-Post 
launches shopping news, giving com- 
plete coverage. 

New shopping news starts at Hart- 
ford, Conn. 

Sept. 20. Lee E. Olwell is new pub- 
lisher of New York Evening Journal. 

Sept. 29. National Editorial Associa- 
tion to move headquarters to Chicago 
Dec. 1. Harry B. Rutledge named ex- 
ecutive secretary. 


Oct. 5. Cleveland Plain Dealer and 


in Comic Strip Style Intri M Adverti 
— ee 
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Ranch, Dallas, Tex., reduces rates 8 per | sponsors Sharkey-Schmeling fight. Beverage Journal since 1920, reverts to a 
cent. Holland’s Magazine, companion} July 9. National Broadcasting Co. | former title. Of Co yywriters 
paper, to cut 20 per cent with December | permits price quotations by day-time _ P. 
number. advertisers. PN aida 84 
Sept. 8. St. Louis Post-Dispatch an- July 20. Dell Publishing Co., New M. Ch ™ 
weunees discounts for vohams use of| York, plans publication of Radio Stars any anges Jan. 5. Long fight between Firestone 
Sunday rotogravure section; also group | for September. Tire & Rubber Co. and Sears, Roebuck 
ae. = discount on roto and color advertising| Aug. 19. Amos ’n’ Andy start fourth Are Repo rt ed & Co, results in former's resignation 
KSTP} WCCO KSIP|} WCCO. (DAY NITE = DAY} NITE | where same copy appears in five or more | consecutive year under sponsorship of from National Better Business Bureau, 
CEE veAn secon VeAS KsTP “weco.—C| Papers. Pepsodent Co., Chicago. alleging favoritism. 


Jan. 20. Competitive lines are fea- 
tured in new campaign by Sterling 
Silversmiths Guild of America. 

Jan. 25. Hotels Statler and New 
Yorker tie in contest of Hotel World- 
Review with advertisements headed, 
“Send Me Mail,” and “You're There 
at the New Yorker.” 

Feb. 1. New copy code is adopted by 
Committee on Unfair Practices in Ad- 
vertising and Selling, Affiliated Better 
Business Bureaus, Inc., at New York 
meeting. 

More than one-half of all magazine ad- 
vertisements are now illustrated with 
photographs, John Milligan, Photog- 
raphers’ International Assn., says in De- 
troit address. 

Feb. 10. ‘Peace of mind for the liv- 
ing” is emphasized in new campaign of 
Clark Grave Vault Co. 

Beauty is sales appeal in new cam- 
paign of Gibson Electric Refrigeration 
Corp., Greenville, Mich. 

Feb. 15. Chicago Better Business 
Bureau secures adoption of code govern- 
ing optical advertising. 

Feb. 25. There is little difference be- 
tween good cigars, says. new campaign 
of John H. Swisher & Son, Jacksonville, 
Fla. 

March 10. Manufacturers who sell 
supplies to Government for use any- 
where except District of Columbia may 
state facts in advertising, investigation 
shows. They may not state the facts 
when supplies are bought for District. 

March 15. Rube Goldberg enters ad- 
vertising field with drawings for Old 
Gold cigarettes. 

March 26. Illustration on front cover 
of Collier’s is used in Gem razor blade 
advertisement in same issue. 

April 1. Famous Maxwell House 
Coffee slogan was coined by Late Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, it is revealed. 


April 12. New York State canners 
protest against Del Monte “vitamin” 
copy. 

April 15. Corroborative tests of copy 


recommended by Kenneth Groesbeck in 
Four A's address. 

April 16. Hudson County (N. J.) 
Medical Society lists members in news- 
paper advertisement. 

May 1. Herbert Johnson, of Saturday 
Evening Post, provides cartoons for new 
campaign of Shell Petroleum Corp. 

May 20. New committee to supervise 
advertising copy formed at Cincinnati 
meeting of Association of National Ad- 
vertisers. 

June 8. Paid testimonials not unfair 
to competitors, rules U. S. Circuit Court 
of Appeals, reversing Federal Trade Com- 
mission, and need not be labeled as paid. 

June 15. New Orleans department 
store lists radio programs in paid space 
as newspapers drop this feature. 

June 20. Public Utilities Advertising 
Assn. announces winners of “better 
copy” contest. 

July 7. G. T. Jahnke, Liquid Car- 
bonic Co., Chicago, protests against 
magazine copy of Individual Drinking 
Cup Co., employing “germ exchange.” 

July 14. “Motion picture advertising 
must be purified,” says edict by Will 
Hays, film czar. 

July 25. Best Foods, Inc., New York, 
adopts policy of using different copy in 
morning and evening papers in same 
city. e 

E. R. Squibb & Sons, New York, tie 
up with famous feature page of Liberty 
by giving a weekly question and answer. 

Aug. 4. Warner Bros. Co., New York, 
to crusade against “great feminine ges- 
ture’—yanking down the corset. 

Aug. 15. National Assn. of Ice Indus- 
tries protests against copy of Commer- 
cial Credit Co., Baltimore, headed, ““Mop 
up the dollars—then pour them in the 
sink.” 

Advertising of Kreml hair tonic, re- 
ferring to “Coney Island Hair,” starts 
fight which ends with apology in space 
same size. 

Aug. 16. “We still make loans,” ad- 
vertises Continental Illinois Bank & 
Trust Co., Chicago. 

Aug. 20. Advertising Club of Kansas 
City urges reprisals against users of 
“vulgar copy.” 

(Continued on Page 18) 
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... THE GIFT OF THE GNAZZIS 


F YOU want a drawing of a mechanical whatzis so 
beautifully clear that even a subnormal swineherd 
can see every last screw thread and the comma in 

the nameplate, Gus Garble is your man. An artist 
witha passion for draughtsmanship and a sympathy with 
machinery, Gus’was pretty much in demand by firms 
which wanted a birdseye view of the factory, complete 
with every whisker of the founder. 

Early in 1928, Gus got a commission from a large 
corporation to birdseye all their twenty-one plants. The 
job took a long time, and Gus became well acquainted 
with the Chairman of the Board, who did not have 
much to do but was deeply interested in birdseye art. 
The Chairman had, among other things, a large and 
expensive family, and a big stable of foreign cars. The 
latest automotive importation in his garage had been 
bought as a birthday present for his youngest daughter. 
But the daughter had absent-mindedly married a movie 
actor and gone off to California. So the gift car 
languished under dust cloths—until Gus saw it. 

It was a Gnazzis coupe; long, low, sleek and 
insolently beautiful as a gunman’s girl. It reeked of 
dynamic symmetry, which the ordinary observer 
instantly interpreted as dollar signs. Gus was reverently 
rapturous over it. The Chairman, who had started life 
trading horses, proposed to exchange it for a couple 
of extra side elevations of Plants Nine and Ten. That’s 
how Gus got his Gnazzis, practically a gift! 

The Gnazzis did a modest guy like Gus a lot of 
good. People raised their brows and said «Say! This 
bird must be coming along!” It was a good advertise- 
ment for Gus, and brought him some good jobs and 
better prices. 

But in the past two years, Gus hasn’t been getting 
much work. People who want pictures of their plants 


get other artists to do them—at prices Gus would be 
glad to get. Gus can’t imagine what’s wrong. 

We know what’s wrong. The Gnazzis! When Gus 
shows up these days in his grandiloquent gas wagon, 
folks raise their brows and say «This guy will want a 
lotta dough for the job. Maybe we better get somebody 
else.”” And they do! 


Has your firm a Gnazzis reputation? «+ 

Is there a past lingering aroma of extravagance 
about your product that scares off sales these days? — 

Lots of good products are down in price to a point 
where huge new markets are open to them—but the 
prospects are afraid. 

Lots of good manufacturers have always been glad 
to sell everybody—but everybody doesn’t know! 

If your firm or product suffers from a past status 
of snootiness, The News can do a lot for you these 
days. It can introduce you to millions of people in the 
best market in the world today—New York. In a very 
short time and at very little expense, The News can 
make your business identity and the virtues of what 
you make or sell conversational currency with a 
majority of New York families. In brief, The News 
can help you make a lot of friends. 

How? A circulation of 1,400,000 copies, which go 
to a majority of New York City families, and more in 
the suburbs than any other publication. A small page 
with higher visibility that makes advertising more 
effective. And a ridiculously low cost. , 

Will it work? Well, the best answer to that is that 
it always has. New York retailers spent more money 
in it this year than in any other newspaper—The News 
is first in retail linage. If The News can get action for 
them, it can for you. And wouldn’t you like it soon? 


The N CWS New York's Picture Newspaper 
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Surveys and Test CampaignsUsed More Widely ThanEver 


(Continued from Page 16) 


Sept. 1. College Inn Food Products 
<o., Chicago, introduces car card in 
three dimensions. 

Sept. 10. The ubiquitous comic strip 
makes its appearance in trade papers, 
General Electric taking this slant in 
Electric Refrigeration News. 

Oct. 1. Antics of Victor dog, which 
abandons position of intent listening, 
creates interest in and out of advertising 
circles. 

Oct. 5. A copyrighted advertisement 
is infringed if arrangement of copy and 
illustration is such as “to creat substan- 
tially the same composition in substan- 
tially the same manner,” U. 8S. Circuit 
Court of Appeals at St. Louis rules. 

Oct. 12. Use of the road by the pres- 
ent and future President of the United 
States is featured, with permission, by 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific 
Railroad. 

Oct. 19. James J. Jeffries, one-time 
heavyweight champ, attributes his 
supremacy in large part to use of Omega 
Oil. 

Oct. 25. National Better Business 
Bureau objects to current Crisco copy 
on ground it “contains broad inference 
that other cooking fats cause indiges- 
tion.” 

Oct. Surveys of copy are being 
undertaken on huge scale by Standard 
Oil of Indiana and Shell Petroleum Corp. 

Nov. 1. Prima Co., Chicago, uses 
financial pages for copy picturing 
brewery stock as attractive investment. 

Nov. 8 “Nature in the raw is seldom 
mild.” The slogan of American Tobacco 
Co. wins acquittal in rape case at Des 


7 
=f. 


Moines, Ia. 

Nov. 15. Authentic weather reports 
put punch in Smith Brothers’ cough- 
drop copy. 

Nov. 23. B. F. Goodrich Footwear 


Corp. places copy with newspapers for 
release “when it snows.” 

Dec. 1. Crosley Radio Corp., Cincin- 
nati, features radios, refrigerators, and 
heaters in single advertisement. 

Dec. 8. Use of testimonial in Dodge 
Bros. car advertisement threatens to 
cause ineligibility of Babe Didrikson, 
Olympic girl track star. 

Dec, 12. National Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters uses page in Time urging tax 
reductions. 

Old Dutch Girl breaks into conversa- 
tion after long absence, recalling recent 
antics of Victor dog. 

Dec. 20. Smoke is dramatized as per- 
sonality of terror in new campaign of 
Sealed Power Corp., Muskegon, Mich. 

Advertisers discuss “ten most beauti- 
ful words” selected by Wilfred J. Funk, 
president, Funk & Wagnallis Co., New 
York. They are “dawn, hush, lullaby, 
murmuring, tranquil, mist, luminous, 
chimes, golden, melody.” 


Channels of 
Distribution 
Under Scrutiny 


Jan. 15. Chains seek new lines. Regal 
Shoe Co. adds men’s and women's 
gloves. Truly Warner hat chain adds 


Hanan shoe chain 
Sarnoff-Irving hat 


shoes and gloves. 
sells neckwear, too. 
stores offer shoes. 
Jan. 20. Helena Rubeinstein, Inc., re- 
turns to distribution solely through ac- 


credited representatives as result of 
price-cutting. 
Coty, Ine., replaces wholesalers with 


sales agents in effort to stabilize prices. 

Feb. 25. New lines are added as F. W. 
Woolworth Co, expands maximum price 
to 20 cents. ° 

March 1. General Electric makes its 
20,000 outlets available to Silex Co., 
manufacturer of coffee maker. 

March 10. Hartman's, furniture chain, 
adds women's dresses to Chicago line. 

April 1. Ice industry is now provid- 
ing complete refrigeration service by 
sale of ice boxes, National Association 
of Ice Industries announces. 

April 28. Postal Telegraph Co. be- 
comes distributor for electric clock 
made by Hammond Clock Co., Chicago. 

May 2. Supreme Court of U. S. de- 
nies packers right to enter wholesale 
grocery business. 

May 10. Postal Telegraph messenger 
boys get quick distribution for National 
Oil Products Company's Euthol. 

May 25. Standard island displays de- 
veloped by Standard Oil Co. of Ohio in 
distribution of automotive accessories. 

June 15. Every type of outlet now 
sells electric appliances in Kansas as 
result of anti-utility law, Electrical Mer- 
chandising reports. Service held defec- 
tive. 

May Department Store, Akron, O., 
opens garage to give complete service to 
motorists. 

June 28. Rudolph Wurlitzer Co., op- 
erating chain stores in leading cities, 
undertakes to distribute air condition- 
ing equipment. 

July 7. Furniture dealers again de- 
feat plans to admit public to a style 
show at the Furniture Mart, Chicago. 

July 14. Blackwell & Sons, Trenton 
CN. J.) tobacco jobbers, abandon cigar- 
ettes and will concentrate on cigars. 

Furniture and department stores are 
seeking new lines, survey by American 
Washing Machine Manufacturers’ Assn. 
shows. 

July 20. Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea 
Co. experiments with sale of ice cream 
and related products in New York and 
Philadelphia. 


Typography That 


This year... let your 


Typography 


doa Bigger Job for You! 
& 


This can easily be accomplished by being 
sure your work has the competent super- 
vision of a member of the Advertising 
Typographers of America. This organi- 
zation in its sixth year comprises prac- 
tically every progressive Advertising 
Typographer in the country. It is your 
assurance of appropriate and economical 
typography with maximum service and 
efficiency. A trial will earn your confi- 
dence. Why not check into this at once? 


Advertising Typographers 
of America 


Members are located in Boston, Chicago, Dallas, Denver, Detroit, 
' Indianapolis, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh and Toronto, 
Can., with National Headquarters at 461 Eighth Ave., New York City 


Aug. 4. Red Cross Drug Store, Miami, 
Fla., to sell Mayflower electric refriger- 
ator. 

Aug. 15. Fuller Brush Co. opens re- 
tail store in New Haven, Conn. 

Sept. 1. “Fewer and better dealers,” 
is slogan of Grigsby-Grunow Co., Chi- 
cago, as relayed to distributors of Ma- 
jestic refrigerators and radios. 

California Date Growers’ Assn. adds 
fresh fruit stands to outlets. Dates 
sold as dried fruit heretofore. 

Sept. 5. Chrysler adds 1,037 dealers 
in year, analysis of its success shows, 

Oct. ’, §. District Court holds 
central marketing plan of coal industry 
illegal. 

Oct. 25. Ford Motor Co. establishes 
first of nation-wide group of factory- 


owned retail sales and service 
branches. 
Nov. 10. Consignment policy is 


adopted by Bourjois, Inc., New York, to 
insure dealer profit. 

Nov. 20. Pure Oil Co., Chicago, 
begins distribution of automobile acces- 
sories to its stations. 

Nov. 24. Columbia Phonograph Co. 
aliows dealers to return unsold records 
under new plan. 

Dec. 1. Fashion Park Associates, 
Rochester, sell interest in the Hub, big 
Chicago store. 

Dec, 12. Ford Motor Company estab- 
lishes four retail factory branches to 
compete with its dealers. 

Continental Automobile Corp. invades 
automotive field with new four and 
plan to sell by mail. 

Western Union assumes Chicago dis- 
tribution of Sears, Roebuck catalog. 

Dee. 15. Kay Jewelry Co., Detroit 
chain, tests mail order plan. 


Surveys Prove 
Their Value in 
Changing World 


Jan, 5. Concentration on most prof- 
itable accounts indicated as 1932 pol- 
icy of many advertisers. Others will 


concentrate on most profitable ter- 
ritory. More help for dealers is 
stressed. 


It is profitable to sample when 38 
per cent or less of prospects are 
using product, says William J. Reilly, 
New York expert. 

Removal of barriers against refus- 
al-to-sell method of enforcing price 
maintenance recommended by Prof. 


Seligman, Columbia University, in 
350-page report. 
Jan. 12. Sixty-seven out of 100 pre- 


scriptions are filled unsatisfactorily 
by druggists, Federal Food and Drug 
Administration says. 

R. H. Macy & Co., New York, base 
January sales on interviews with 20,- 
469 women. : 

Jan. 28. Carroll Rheinstrom re- 
ports on Gallup survey for Liberty. 
Average percentage of men who note 
advertisements in black and white is 
32; average for women, 44. Average 
for color, 34 per cent for men, 79 per 
cent for women. Economy appeal 
favored by advertisers, but found to 
rank low both with men and women. 

Feb. 1. American Association of 
Advertising Agencies issues Buffalo 
Newspaper Reader Survey. 

Fifty industries now guaranteeing 


quality, American Standards Assn., 
New York, finds. 
Feb. 10. Time issues sensational 


survey showing how families of Ap- 
pleton, Wis., spend their money. Not 
one replaced its radio with the same 
make. 


Feb. 15. Each of 90 markets is 
given rating in new plans of E. R. 
Squibb & Sons. 

There are 83 women advertising 


managers in 223 department and spe- 
cialty stores in 20 cities, survey for 
Women’s Advertising Club of Pitts- 
burgh reveals. 

April 20. Half of drug co-vopera- 
tives feature own brands, Federal 
Trade Commission reports. 

April 28. Four A’s publishes Phil- 
adelphia Newspaper Reader Survey. 

National Drug Store Survey Con- 
ference is held in St. Louis. 

May 10. American Institute of 
Food Distribution, New York, issues 
census of voluntary chains. 

May 15. Blind advertisement in 
Saturday Evening Post gives Parker 
Pen Company information on relative 
popularity of pen brands. 

May 25. More than one-half of 
country’s 17,000,000 radios were im- 
properly installed, Harold A. Lafount, 
Federal Radio Commissioner, tells 
Radio Manufacturers’ Assn. at Chi- 
cago. 

June 8. There are 10,000,000 dogs 
in U. S., Dog World figures show. 


June 15. U. S. machinery is 50 per 
cent obsolete, Malcolm Muir, presi- 
dent, McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., 


tells Senate committee. 


July 1. “Third National Survey of 
Weekly and Medium Size Daily 


Newspaper Publishing Business” re- 
leased by National Editorial Assn. 

July 7. Hardware industry is in- 
censed by a survey by Kenneth 
Dameron, Ohio State University, plac- 
ing it 11th in rank as outlet for elec- 
trical appliances. 

Survey by Chrysler Corp. reveals 
salesmen as best customers for cars, 
followed by farmers, housewives and 
merchants, 


July 12. The new “easy-open” 
package of Kellogg’s Rice Crispies is 
adopted after being chosen as best 
by a jury of 3,000 women. 

July 20. General Motors Corp., De- 
troit, sends elaborate 16-page ques- 
tionnaire to motorists, with six-cent 
stamp on return envelope. Various 
types of accessories will be rated by 
drivers. 

Aug. 1. Chart presentation of in- 
come data taken from six newspaper 
reader surveys is published by Four 
A's. 

Aug. 4. Journal of American Medi- 
eal Assn. criticises manufacturers 
who dispatch questionnaires to doc- 
tors without samples. 

Aug. 25. Laboratory tests of sheets 
to feature fall campaign of Pequot 
Mills, Salem, Mass. 


General Foods starts distribution 
of 4,000,000 samples of Grape-Nuts 
Flakes. 

Sept. 1. Department of Commerce 


finds that 1,224,995 foreign-born in- 
habitants of U. S., or 8.7 per cent of 
total foreign-born population, are un- 
able to speak English. 

Silent movies are most popular 
films in industrial field, says survey 
by National Industrial Advertisers’ 
Assn. Of 110 advertisers, 82 use this 
form. 

Sept. 15. Twenty thousand women 
select new wrapper for Procter & 
Gamble’s Camay Soap. They show 
more interest in color than design. 

Sept. 21. More than 14,000,000 fam- 
ilies, or 47 per cent of the total, 
owned homes when 1930 census was 
taken, Bureau of Census reports. 

Sept. 28. Private brand sales of 276 
chains made an “enormous increase” 
in 1930, totaling $750,000,000, Federal 
Trade Commission reports. This is 28 
per cent of their total sales. 

Oct. 5. Advertisements containing 
photographs of people rank highest 
in attention value, Gallup survey for 
Liberty shows. 

Oct. 26. Radio sets are owned by 
44.4 per cent of native white families 


and 43.6 per cent of foreign-born 
white families, Bureau of Census re- 
ports. 

Nov. 1. Interest of modern girls in 


sports revealed by survey by Inland 
Daily Press Assn. 

Of 28,405,294 families in U. &., 
housewives in 13.8 per cent are gain- 
fully employed, Department of Com- 
merce finds. 

Department of Agriculture studies 
“back to farm” movement, estimat- 
ing gain of 656,000 in 1932, same as 
1931. 

Nov. 12. Literary Digest comes close 
in Presidential poll. Roosevelt gets 474 
electoral votes, compared with 472 pre- 
dicted by Digest. 


Dec. 1. Excluding lodgers and serv- 
ants, size of average family is 3.81 
persons, Government reports. Other- 


wise, it is 4.01. 

Ratio of advertising expense to to- 
tal sales costs of industrials increased 
in 1932 to 2.36 per cent, National In- 
dustrial Advertisers’ Assn. finds. Fig- 


ure for 1931 is 3.1; 1929, 2.32; 1928, 
2.24. 
Associated Business Papers, Inc., 


issues case studies of trade paper ad- 
vertising successes. 

Dec. 12. Greyhound launches sur- 
vey to learn why travelers selected 
its facilities. 


Some Successes 
Are Scored in 


Spite of Odds 


Jan. 1. Coca-Cola Co., Atlanta, pays 
dividends aggregating $3,500,000. 

Jan. 10. R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. 
had biggest year in 1931, report shows. 


Net was $36,396.816, compared with 
$34,256,665 in 1930. 
Jan. 14. Advertising increases per 


capita consumption of cheese from 12 


pounds in 1921 to 19 in 1931. 


Feb. 15. American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., New York, makes biggest 
dividend disbursement in its history— 
$41,981,000. 


Name selected for new model, “Thrill” 
given much of credit for increasing sales 
400 per cent in four months for Formfit 
Co., Chicago. 

Feb. 25. Sunday rotogravure adver- 
tising halted slump in sales of Kroger 
Grocery & Baking Co., president’s re- 


port says. 
March 15. Over 6,000,000 children 
enroll in Lifebuoy League of Health 


Guards, sponsored by Lever Bros. Co. 

April 1. First quarter .earnings of 
Consolidated Cigar Corp., Philadelphia, 
are 90 cents a share, compared with 75 
in preceding quarter. 


April 17. The Ameriean Weekly 
issues record-breaking issue, carrying 
$276,000. 

April 28. Opeko Coffee, sold through 


Rexall stores, called fourth largest seller 
by United Drug Co. 

May 15. Westinghouse Electric & 
Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh, reports remark- 
able results by asking each of 35,000 
employes to make one sale. 

June 1. Puritan Cordage Mills, Louis- 
ville, works 24 hours in effort to sup- 
ply demand for clothes line. 

June 8. Texaco begins distribution 
of third million “fire-chief hats,” in 
campaign which sends sales curve sky- 
rocketing. 


June 20. Philco leads in radio sales, 


says Harry B. Brown in New Yor, 
address. 

July 14. Largest earnings in com. 
pany’s history predicted for American 
Tobacco Co., Lucky Strike cigarettes, 

July 15. Tourish trade in California 


eae 


for first five months less than 1 per cent | 


below 1931, All-Year Club of Southern 
California reports. 

July 25. Net profit of General Mills 
Inc., Minneapolis, for year ended May 
31, increases to $3,891,000. 

Oct. 12. More than one-half of ay 
new automobiles sold this year were 
equipped with safety glass, Libby. 
Owens-Ford Glass Co. reports. 

Oct. 19. Phillips-Jones Corp., ad 
vances price of Van Heusen collars, 

Nov. 1. Old familiar mail order 
formula still pulling for Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, New York. 

Nov. 10. College lads are wearing 
garters now. A. Stein & Co., Chicago 
takes credit with “No sox appeal with. 
out Paris Garters.” 

Phillips Petroleum Co., Bartlesville 
Okla., reports net profit of $374,206 for 


first nine months. Last year it lost 
$2,410,252. 
Nov. 15. Pennzoil’s “bonded dealer” 


campaign enthuses dealers, jumps gal- 
lonage. 

Nov. 17. “Stokely Week” one of de- 
vices which put Stokely Bros. & Co., 


Louisville canners, on map in_ three 
years. Labels carrying recipes also 
help. 

Novy. 24. Introduction of Terraplane 


puts Essex sales 39 per cent ahead of 
1931, increasing Hudson's total share 
of car sales to highest level since 1929, 


Dec. 1. Firestone Tire & Rubber Co,, 
Akron, O., has net of $5,151,977 for 
year ended Oct. 31. Establishment of 


High Spots in 
Outdoor Field 
Daring 1932 


Jan. 5. James O'Shaughnessy, for- 
mer executive secretary, Four A’s, 
joins Outdoor Advertising, 


Inc., as 

vice-president. 
Feb. 25. Utah statute prohibiting 
tobacco advertising on posters or 


ear cards, but permitting it in news- 
papers and magazines, is upheld by 
Supreme Court of U. S. 

March 1, Form  Bromiley-Ross, 
Inec., in New York to place outdoor 
advertising of American Tobacco Co. 

March 15. Outdoor Advertising 
Assn. of America announces plans for 
nation-wide traffic and market sur- 


vey, based on Wisconsin method. 
April 1. Lucky Strike cigarettes 
return to outdoor advertising, after 


year’s absence. 

April 12. First rate card in out- 
door field is issued by Walker & Co., 
Detroit. 

April 15. Agency commission in- 
creased to 16% per cent, putting 
agencies on par with exclusive solici- 
tors. 

June 1. “Her Hero,” first humor- 
ous poster in many years, Wins ap- 
plause for Bull Durham. 

June 15. Dealer imprint on outdoor 
posters developed by Thomson Symon 
Co., Terre Haute, Ind. 

June 20. Edward M. Hales becomes 
secretary-treasurer and J. E. Morri- 


son, a director, of General Outdoor 
Advertising Co., Chicago. 
June 28. John Donnelly & Sons, 


Boston, announce a commission of 10 
per cent on New England outdoor ad- 


vertising. 
Oct. 6. “It’s spring. Get a Pon- 
tiac.”” The poster with that message 


was awarded first prize in the third 
annual exhibition of outdoor adver- 
tising art of Chicago Advertising 
Council. Otis Shepard is winning 
artist; Campbell-Ewald the agency. 
Oct. 28. Outdoor Advertising Asso- 
ciation of America proposes self-reg- 
ulation by model law. B. W. Robbins, 


General Outdoor Advertising Co., 
Chicago, heads new painted display 
division. 

Nov. 15. “The outdoor market is 


the traffic market. Persons habit- 
ually exposed to an advertising me- 
dium may be said to belong to the 
market bearing the name of that me- 
dium.” This is the highlight of a 
survey reported to Association of 
National Advertisers at Atlantic City. 


How Magazines 
Met Changing 
Needs in ’32 


Jan. 5. Lee Ellmaker buys Pictorial 
Review, fifth largest woman's magazine. 

Jan. 18. Eight magazines carried 
more advertising in 1931 than 1930, 
analysis shows. They are Open Road 
for Boys, Screenland, True Confessions, 
Parents’ Magazine, American Golfer, 
Judge, New Yorker, Pathfinder. 

Feb. 15. George S. Fowler resigns as 
president of Pictorial Review, New York. 


Feb. 24. Ancient Police Gazette sus- 
pends publication. 
Feb. 26. Redbook announces new fea- 


ture, “Radio Review,” with a radio time 
table listing programs and sponsors. 
(Continued on Page 20) 
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’ | on electrical transcriptions—available for you to hear 
§ 
- | now. 


- * You can have this program on the air inside of 


- number of stations if you choose—on a test 


) This program is different from 


‘Smash Radio Hit For Sale 


A new and sensational radio program by the producers of 


~ If you are an advertiser now using radio ™ 
—and want to increase results— 


Or if you are an advertiser not now 
using radio— 


Or if you are an advertising agency, 
wondering how best to sell merchandise 
for your clients — at a profit — 


~ Read this advertisement. 


* | We started Chandu the Magician on the air on a single radio 


_ station, August 4th, 1931. It is now being broadcast nightly 
_ on ninety-four radio stations—and has had nearly a year and 
_ a half of uninterrupted success. It is perhaps the most widely 


imitated program in America. 


“Detectives Black and Blue” is currently proving its ability 
to sell Iodent Tooth Paste. 


“Omar Khayyam” has done a spectacular job for Diamond 
Walnuts. 


We now offer another radio program—which will make radio 


s | history. 


You don’t have to guess about this program. It is recorded 


thirty days. You can start it out on a limited 


basis. You can continue to use it—or 
not—based on the results this feature 
_ actually delivers to you. 


anything that has ever been 
heard on radio. It is 
based on a big idea 
—rather than on a 
big name—or big 
orchestra. 


It is designed for a 
fifteen minute 
broadcast, five times 
per week. How- 
ever, it may be used 
three times a week. 


The 86,000 letters shown above were received from five announcements made on six radio 
stations in connection with a radio feature produced by this organization. Each letter 


contained evidence of purchase of the advertiser’s product. 


Chandu the Magician (Beech-Nut)—Detectives Black and 
Blue (Iodent)—Omar Khayyam (Diamond Brand Walnuts). 


The very title of this program will become a household word. 
It’s that good. And as for merchandising plans, built around 
this program—they’re all thought out—worked up so you can 
see them—and ready for immediate use. 


If you want audience mail—with evidence of purchase—this 
program will produce it—in quantities—anywhere in Amer- 
ica. If you want sales—and a new, vital stimulus to salesmen 
—dealers—consumers—this program will deliver—and prove 
it—daily. 


Adult appeal? This program has it. Child appeal. Plenty. 
In fact, it’s more than just a radio program—it’s a whole ad- 
vertising and selling philosophy. It’s a brand new idea. And 
if you listen to radio, you know how scarce ideas are. 


It is produced by us in Hollywood, California—as are 
Chandu, Black and Blue, Omar Khayyam. Here we have at 
our command a world of talent, music, sound effects and 
other ingredients from which great entertainment is fashioned. 
But the big thing is the idea. Again we repeat. This isa big 
idea—totally unlike anything ever heard on the air. Not 
copied, lifted, stolen, adapted or otherwise based upon any- 
thing radio has ever done. 


We are not disclosing the nature of this idea—or its name— 
in this advertisement because we do not want to take the edge 
off for the advertiser who buys it by offering it widely. 


We suggest that you hear it-yourself. Putit on the air. Test 
it. 


Note mail and sales response. Then you be the judge. 


This program may be used locally — sec- 

tionally—or nationally. The price must be 

satisfactory to you — or no deal will be 

made. There will be no difficulty in ar- 

ranging terms with any interested adver- 
tiser or agency. 


Wire or write to our nearest 
office. Full information 
will be sent to you. In- 
quiries will be han- 
dled in the order in 
which they are re- 
ceived. Offer of this 
program is made 
subject to prior sale. 


Earnshaw - Young, 
Inc. — Petroleum 
Securities Building, 
Los Angeles— 
Graybar Building, 
New York. 
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(Continued from Page 18) buy Canadian edition only; and those | Jackson, Mich., enters electric refrig- | double-edge blade for use with the|owners of Zucker - Columbia Uni. 

April 1. Bleed borders now accepted | P°t interested in Canada can buy U. 8S. | erator field after success with Sparton | Gem micromatic razor. versity patents license food manufac 
by Liberty. edition only. Thus runs an announce- | radio. July 15. London drape is new busi- | turers to add Vitex, Vitamin D con 


in- 
on 


McCall's retains Henry Dreyfuss, 
dustrial designer, as consultant 
styling magazine. 

April 12. True Story reduces price 
from 25 to 15 cents a copy. 

May 10. Monthly advertising guide, 
or index to all advertisements which it 
has published during month, issued by 
Literary Digest. 

May 21. Saturday Evening Post 
drops running heads and trims pages 
closer. 

June 1. Futura Magazines tests dis- 
tribution through department stores, fol- 
lowing success in Liggett drug stores. 

June 28. Rate reductions announced 
by Curtis Publishing Co., Crowell Pub- 
lishing Co., Butterick Publishing Co., 
and House and Garden. 

July 7. Frank Tichenor purchases 
Outlook and Independent, New York. 

National Geographic Magazine, Wash- 
ington, D. C., makes four colors avail- 
able with September issue. 

July 20. Saturday Evening Post sus- 
pends color cycle, under which adver- 
tisers had to use one page or more every 
four weeks. 

July 25. American Spectator, 
York, will appear in October, 
George Jean Nathan as editor. 

Aug. 19. Kathryn Dougherty 
named publisher of Photoplay. 

Aug. 24. Al Smith signs to edit New 
Outlook, New York. 

Sept. 1. McCall’s Magazine depart- 
mentizes, dividing paper into three dis- 
tinct sections—news and fiction, home- 
making and style and beauty. Each ad- 
vertisement goes into appropriate place. 

Sept. 20. Advertisers desiring to 
change copy addressed to Canadians can 
replate in the Canadian edition; those 
wishing Canadian circulation only can 


New 
with 


is 


ment by Liberty. 

2 Mefadden Publications re- 
sumes publication of True Experiences, 
after summer suspension. 


Oct. 


Modern Living Magazine, New 
increases single copy price from 


25 cents. 


Pictorial 


Review 


York, 
20 to 


reproduces 250th 


Campbell Soup color page in that maga- 
zine without charge, also showing first 
advertisement used—a single column in 


| June, 


Oct. 
torial 


1911, 


5. Lee Ellmaker, publisher, Pic- 


Review, 


buys Woman's World, 


Chicago, and will continue it as separate 
publication. 


Nov. 


1. Atlantic Monthly, Boston, is- 


sues 75th anniversary number. 
George Horace Lorimer named presi- 


dent of Curtis Publishing Co., 
ing Cyrus H. K. 


succeed- 


Curtis, who becomes 


chairman of the board. 


Nov. 


3. St. 


Nicholas, 
celebrates 60th anniversary by 


Columbus, 0., 
sending 


miniature cakes to advertisers. 
&. Country Life-American Home 


Dec. 


Corp. 


formed in 


New York to continue 


publication of Country Life and Ameri- 
can Home, 


New Products 
And _ Services 


Jan. 


at 


in Chicago. 


Vie 


14. 


for Sales 


Many new lines introduced 
National Home Furnishings Show 
Square skillet, with com- 


partments, is one offering. 


Jan. 


15. 


Sparks-Withington 


Ch. 


Jan. 17. Flexo Safety Razor 
Dayton, 0O., introduces 
curved blades for women. 

Jan, 25. Frigidaire Corp., Dayton, 
O., introduces air-conditioning unit. 


Corp., 


razor with 


Feb. 1. Jeneral Mills starts cam- 
paign on Bisquick, ready-to-bake 
dough. 

Feb. 15. Silvertown Tires with col- 


ored sidewalls offered by B. F. 
rich. 


Good- 


March 1. Tampa cigar makers pro- 
duce special cigars designed for 
women. 

Mareh 15. Corning Glass Works, 


Corning, N. Y., develops glass bricks. 

March 25. P. Lorillard Co., Old Gold 
cigarettes, brings out Tally-Ho, ten 
for ten cents. 

George A. Hormel & Co., Austin, 
Minn., invades canned soup field. 

April 1. Lindbergh tragedy opens 
market for home microphone devel- 
oped by Connecticut Telephone & 
Electric Co., Meriden. 

April 15. Cellophane shoes intro- 
duced at St. Louis by Moulton-Brad- 


ley, Inc. 
May 10. Hinge Corp. of America 
perfects “Tu-Way” hinge, which al- 


lows doors to be opened from 
or left hand side. 

May 25. Twenty Grand, ten-cent 
cigarette, is introduced by Axton- 
Fisher Tobacco Co., Louisville. 

June 1. Greyhound Lines develop 
bus “built like a dachshund” for Cen- 
tury of Progress. 

Combination shirt and sweater in- | 
troduced as “Hollywood Sportswear.” 

“Phantom Kotex” makes appear- | 
ance in big campaign. 

July 14. American Safety Razor 
Co, starts campaign on a new Gem! 


right 


ness-getter evolved by men’s clothing 
manufacturers for fall. 
July 21. Royal Typewriter Co. an- 
nounces new machine to sell at $29.50. 
Insurance companies complete plans 
to offer accident insurance to house- 
wives. 


Aug. 21. Grinnell Co., Providence, 
R. 1., develops sprinkler systems for 
homes. 

Sept. 1. Home bar, reminiscent of 


helps volume of 
Milwaukee. 


pre-Volstead days, 
Kiel Furniture Co., 


Mennen Co. introduces Mennen 
Brushless Shave. 
Sept. 8. New York restaurants in- 


troduce carrot juice and find patrons 
like it. 

Sept. 15. Oysters, packed in glass, 
new offering of American Oyster Co., 
Providence. 

Kelvinator Corp., Detroit, announces 
invasion of air-conditioning field. 

Robert Gotfredson Truck Co., De- 
troit, introduces trucks powered with 
Diesel engines. 

Sept. 20. General Electric intro- 
duces new refrigerator, General Elec- 
tric Junior, to sell at $135, with one- 
year guarantee, 

Sept. 21. National Assn. of Finance 
Companies sponsors instalment sell- 
ing of automobile repairs. 

Oct. 1. Pond’s Extract Co. begins 
introduction of new face powder, 
“combining best qualities of three 
leaders.” 

Oct. 5. General Electric Co. per- 
fects new line of domestic dishwash- 


| ing machines, 


Gerber Products Division, 
introduces new 


Oct. 12. 
Fremont Canning Co., 


| cereal for infants. 


National Oil Products Co. and 


BUICK 
CADILLAC-LASALLE 


FORD 


OLDSMOBILE. 
PLYMOUTH 


_all use WHERE TO BUY IT @ identify 
oe and service staltons throughout the nation 


BECAUSE 


that sell or service through selective or exclusive retail 
outlets. The automotive industry is one. Others, using 
“Where to Buy It,” include: refrigerators, insurance, 
paint, radios, shoes, coal, office equipment. 

“Where to Buy It” is valuable to these industries 
because it makes dealers easy to find. Thus it makes 
advertising more effective, it minimizes substitution, it 


increases sales. 


“Where to Buy It” 
is especially valu- 
able to industries 


Here is how it does this: Authorized local dealers 
are listed in classified telephone books—under the brand 
name of the advertised product or service. To locate the 
nearest authorized dealer, a prospect need only know 
the trade name of the product or service he wants. 

“Where to Buy It” closes the gap between national 
or sectional advertising and the consumer. It does this 
even more effectively if your advertising specifically 


refers to your local listings in classified telephone books. 
Investigate the advantages of this service. An inquiry 
will bring full facts about costs, coverage, dealer tie-ups. 


Address: Trade Mark Service Manager, 
American Tel. and Tel. Co., 195 Broadway, 
New York (EXchange 3-9800)—or 311 West 
Washington St., Chicago (OFFicial 9300). 


The allied field of accessories and supplies is represented in “WHERE TO BUY IT” by such names as the following: 


OODRICH 


GOODYEAR 


HOOD 


LIBBEY- OWENS -FORD 


LOCKHEED - MILLER - MOBILOIL 


NATIONAL BATTERY 


RAYBESTOS 


centrate, to their products. 

Oct. 19. Continental Motors Corp,, 
announces new low-price car, to e- 
advertised through Grace & Holliday, 


Oct. 20. Skinner Mfg. Co., Omaha, § 
noted for macaroni, brings out new 
cookie dough, ready to bake. 
Oct. 25. A C Spark Plug 


Plug Co. 


Nov. 3. Hammond Clock (Co, 


Chi- 
cago, starts campaign for bridge re 


Nov. 10. Psychological moment to 
enter new field is when 10 per cent of 
public has bought. This is Norge 
refrigerator recipe, as expounded by 
President Blood in an address at Chi. 


Nov. 15. Red, white and blue wien. 
ers are offered by Chicago packer, 
Nov. 24. Continental Motors Corp., 
Detroit, breaks advertising campaign 
on new low-price car. 


Dec. 1. Watson Co., Attleboro, 
Mass., makes silverware to match 
family patterns. 

Dec. 20. Bird-E-Ration developee 


by Chappel Bros., Rockford, IIL, 
running mate to Ken- L-Ration. 
Taylor Instrument Companies per- 
fect “Humidiguide,” new contribution 
to air conditioning. 


How Marketers 
Fought Against 
Public Apathy 


Jan. 5. “Rug of month” tells story 
of 1932 plans of Mohawk Carpet Mills, 
New York, 

Home Furnishings Guild of Amer- 
ica formed by furniture industry. 
“Appetite test” basis for new cam- 
paign of Ralston Purina Co., St. Louis, 
Jan. 10. Wm. Wrigley, Jr., Co., buys 
million electric clocks as dealer pre- 
miums, 

Jan. 25. New England newspapers 
donate space for campaign featuring 
advantages of that section. 

National Canners’ Assn. places half- 
page with every newspaper which 
sells another half of tie-in copy. 

Feb. 1. Cluett, Peabody & Co. start 
seven separate campaigns, running 
simultaneously. 

To avoid trade-mark complications, 
Swift & Co., Chicago, rename new 
shortening Formay, instead of Par- 
fay, in Coast campaign. 

Wm. S. Scull Co. becomes sales 
agent in U. S. for Bovril, British por- 
ridge, which takes another try at 
Yankee market. 

Feb. 5. Masonite Corp., Chicago, 
turns unemployed carpenters and me- 
chanics into scouts for dealers. 

Feb. 10. Canada Dry is now made 
to order at the fountain. New cam- 
paign supports revolutionary method 
of serving consumer. 

Feb. 15. Chicago agencies co-oper- 
ate in producing campaign for Citi- 
zens’ Reconstruction Organization's 
bahy bonds. Space will also be do- 
nated. 

Gillette Safety Razor Co. takes 
space to apologize for inferior quality 
of merchandise recently sold. 

Feb. 25. Musical typewriters get 
free publicity for Royal Typewriter 
Co., which provides famous orchestras 
with the machines. 

March 1. Cunard Steamship Co. 
sells European voyages on instalment 
plan. 

National Assn. of Certified Dealers 
is formed to stage campaign to tour- 
ists. 

Financial Advertisers Assn. en- 
dorses bank campaign created by 
Carroll Dean Murphy, Inec., Chicago. 

Missouri Pacific Lines, St. Louis, 
open $300,000 “Prosperity Bound’ 
campaign. 

Four Pacific Coast community or- 
ganizations tie four pages in Satur- 
day Evening Post together with com- 
mon treatment. 

March 10. Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort 
Atkinson, Wis., announces second an- 
nual cow contest for advertising men 
only. They must select best cows 
from those pictured in folder. The 
prize is butter. 


as 


Studebaker Corp., South Bend, 
makes bid for juvenile vote in new 
campaign. 

March 15. Buick spends million 


dollars in week in mighty drive on 
$995 sedan. Delivery of 1,600,000 tele- 
grams supplements publication copy. 

J. Walter Thompson Co. placed in 
charge of three-year campaign for 
electric ranges. 

Western Co., Chicago, starts 60-day 
drive in behalf of “waterproof tooth- 
brushes.” 

March 24. “Corns are foe of ro- 
mance,” says new Blue Jay Corn 
Plaster campaign of Bauer & Black. 

March 25. Pickwickian character 
features Kraft-Phenix campaign on 
Creamed Old English Cheese. 

Hammer test adopted by Iron Fire- 
man Mfg. Co. to help salesmen. 

A. & M. Karagheusian, New York 
rug manufacturers, bear cost of Los 
Angeles advertisement signed by Bet- 
ter Business Bureau, in fight on price- 
cutting. 

April 1. A $50 ticket on winner of 
Kentucky Derby is offered by Ryan- 
Hampton Tobacco Co., Louisville, in 
contest. 

Ford Motor Co. announces prices of 
new Eight, other manufacturers also 
adjusting prices. 

Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. uses 
unemployed to sell coupon books to 


t 
ble which shuffles and deals cards. 
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SS 
ists for 25 cents, good for credit 

oe thie amount at designated sta- 
s. 

we eontesal Harvester Co. of 

America guarantees prices of grain 

py accepting it as payment on 40 

per cent of amount due on notes. 

April 2. National Exhibition of 
General Motors Products starts in 55 
cities, running one week. p 

April 12. P. Lorillard offers $37,500 
for best answers to “What makes Old 
Gold cigarettes so popular?” 

Agfa-Ansco Corp., Binghamton, N, 
y., photographers’ supplies, co-oper- 
ates with Iodent Co., Detroit, tooth 
paste, in national smile hunt. 

Four-year guarantee featured by 
General Electric refrigerators. 

April 15. Union Central Life, Cin- 
cinnati, starts big campaign. 

April 20. Coca-Cola Company re- 
turns to newspapers in tests in six 
cities. 

April 24. Elgin National Watch 
Co. dispatches Twentieth Century 
Limited with light beam. 

April 25. “Buy a new car—use 
Ethyl gasoline” slogan of new cam- 
paign of Ethyl Gasoline Corp, 


April 28. Salesman-pilot is new 
figure in motor boat field. 

May |. ‘Traveling via plane, Swim 
Twins start tour for Mungsingwear 
Corp., Minneapolis. 

“Do you inhale?” ‘This is newest 
theme of Lucky Strike campaign. 

May 10. Baltimore & Ohio offers 


“mystery excursion” to Chicago pub- 
lic. 

Sampler package, containing six 
different kinds of cheese, introduced 
by Borden Co., New York. 

Hart Schaffner & Marx urge wives 
to keep husbands well dressed. 

May 15. Kellogg Co., Battle Creek, 
launches largest sampling campaign 
in its history. 

Link Belt Co., Chicago, wins N., I. 
A. A. award for best campaign on 
non-productive machinery and equip- 
ment, 

May 16. National Cotton Week is 
observed by textile and allied trades. 

June 1. Henry Ford uses newspa- 
pers to urge “return to soil.” 

“Don't omit flowers,” plea of flor- 
ists. 

June 5. Plymouth car whets inter- 
est with $25,000 in prizes, 

June 8 Heads of big manufactur- 
ing companies appear on General Mo- 
tors radio program to demand reduc- 
tion of Federal, State and municipal 
expenses. 

June 15. Wets and dries use news- 
paper space as Republican National 
Convention meets in Chicago. 

Parker Pen Co. offers $2 for old pens 
in trade-in. 

June 18. Ford Motor Co. 
exhibits in 14 cities. 

First co-operative air conditioning 
exhibit is opened in St. Louis. 

June 28. Kansas City Chamber of 
Commerce launches a “buy at home” 
campaign. 

Marshall Field & Co. mails engraved 
invitations to delegates to Republi- 
can National Convention, suggesting 
Field’s as a good place to make their 
headquarters. 

Life uses newspaper space for edi- 
torial written by Owen B. Winters, 
vice-president, Erwin, Wasey & Co., 


opens 


.New York, demanding repeal of pro- 


hibition. 

July 6. Sears, Roebuck & Co., Chi- 
cago, begins door-to-door distribution 
of 698,000 12-page circulars and 8,000,- 
000 eight-page rotogravure circulars. 

July 14. Credit managers of cloth- 
ing manufacturers start campaign in 
trade papers urging dealers to pro- 
vide financial information on which 
credit standings are decided, 

United Cigar Stores Co. offers $1,000 
for best letters on why every man 
should smoke a pipe. 

Surveys research committee of New 
York Council of Four A’s begins study 
of Gallup surveys for Liberty. 

New York Central and Pennsylvania 
unite in campaign on air-conditioned 
trains, 

Norge Corp., Detroit, offers $25,000 
in Rollator cross-word puzzle contest. 

July 20. Arlington Race track, Chi- 
cago advertises dollar “ay. 

July 21. Amelia Earhart christens 
Hudson’s Terraplane as new cam- 
paign breaks. 

July 27. New Cellophane wrapper 
is featured in newspaper campaign by 
Wm. Wrigley, Jr., Co. 

Aug. 1. New York hotels launch 
co-operative campaign to sell Grand 
Central Zone. 

Quaker Oats Co. announces return 
to newspapers after long absence. 

Aug. 4. Physicans of Fort Worth, 
Texas, start campaign urging prompt 
payment for the doctor. 

Aug. 10. Trading stamps to stimu- 
late interest in 1933 Century of Pro- 
gress in Chicago. 

Cosmetics in colors of colleges new 
sales device of Leon Duvet, Inc., New 
York. 

Aug. 15. National Fraternal Con- 
gress votes million-dollar campaign 
over five years, for fraternal insur- 


“ance, 


Anheuser-Busch, Inc., St. Louis, re- 
ceives 447,291 entries in Budweiser 
malt title contest. 

Sept. 1. Sherwin-Williams and al- 
lied companies open fall paint cam- 
Paign. 

Kansas City business men take page 
in Journal-Post to arouse public to 
dangers of high taxes. 

General Electric Kitchen Institute, 


-Chicago, sends score of rolling kitch- 


ens on road to demonstrate electric 


cookery. 
Sept. 5. Pineapple Producers’ Co- 
operative Assn. is formed in San 


Francisco 
paign. 

Conover Co., makers of dish wash- 
ers, give prizes for best letters on 
why Super Suds is preferred to any 
other form of ‘soap. Colgate-Palm+ 
olive-Peet co-operate. t 

Climalene Co, stages big sampling 
drive in Chicago, distributing 1,000,000 
coupons good for ten-cent can of 
Bowlene free with each purchase of 
Climalene. 

Adding foundation garments to line, 
Vassar-Swiss Underwear Co., Chicago, 
makes maiden excursion into national 
magazine advertising. 

Sept. 8 Atwater Kent Mfg. Co, 
releases campaign featuring contest, 
entry blanks for which may be ob- 
tained from dealers only. 

Sept. 15. International Silver Co, 
offers trade-in allowance on purchase 
of Viande knives. 

Oct. 1. After absence of five years, 
Detroit Vapor Stove Co. returns to 
national advertising field with gas 
range copy. 

Ralston 


to stage $1,000,000 cam+ 


Purina Co. St. Louis, 


launches sampling drive in all metro- 
politan centers. ; 

Federation of Mutual Fire Insur- 
ance Companies, meeting at Colum- 
bus, votes to continue national ad- 
vertising. 

Oct. 12. American Gas Assn., meet- 
ing at Atlantic City, announces deci- 
sion to spend $1,000,000 a year for 
three years in advertising. ’ 

Life Savers discovers Halitosis and 
sets sail for this market. 

Oct. 18. With appointment of Lord 
& Thomas as counsel, California 
Prune Pool completes plans for $400,- 
000 campaign. 

Oct. 25. Philco plan of using 11 
local advertising agencies at strategic 
points is hailed as success. 

Oct. 28. Sampling of coal makes its 
appearance. Koppers Seaboard Coke 
Co. believes appearance and proper- 
ties of coke are unknown to many 
logical users. ! 

Nov. 1. Four hundred newspapers 
carry Hoover campaign written by 
Homer McKee, Chicago, as presiden- 
tial fight enters final stages. Cam- 


paign originated by Ferry-Hanly Ad-+ 
vertising Co., Kansas City, proves 
popular with small town newspapers. 

National Restaurant Assn. arranges 
for permanent exhibit of equipment 
in Chicago. 

“Put the milk pitcher back on the 
table” new slogan of National Dairy 
Council. 

Seven leading agencies prepare wel+ 
fare relief copy without charge and 
1,200 magazines and newspapers do- 
nate space. 3 ' 

Million dolar coffee campaign 
planned by Brazilian-American Coffeé 
Promotion Committee ant National 
Coffee Council of Brazil will aim at 
increased consumption by. educating 
consumer to make coffee stronger. 

RKO Radio Pictures, New York, ap- 
peals to “regulars” with discount of 
10 per cent on coupon books. 

General Foods (Corp.,; New . York, 
syndicates tabloid rotogravure . sec- 
tions in four colors to 57 newspapers 
for Jell-O, ; : ; 

Nov. 5! Range division,, American 
Gas Association, starts meetings in 


key cities to arrange for local tie-ups 
for 1933 campaign. Volume of na- 
tional copy in any city will depend on 
amount of tie-up copy. 

Nov. 10. Two Florida groups of 
citrus fruit growers join hands to 
wrest market from Sunkist. 

Nov. 15. Internal warfare within 
Aviation Corp., New York, is reflected 
in competitive newspaper advertising 
by E. L. Cord and company officers. 

Nov, 24. Traveling sound studios 
devised by Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer to 
give screen tests in contest. 


United States Beet Sugar Assn. 
starts test campaign. 
Interwoven Stocking Co. resumes 


advertising after year’s vacation. 

McCoy’s Laboratories distribute 20,- 
000,000 eight-page rotogravure mag- 
azines to homes, 

Wrigley distributes dollar bills to 
Philadelphia pedestrians giving opin- 
ion of new Cellophane wrapping, pro- 
vided they have sample on person. 

Nov. 25. New Buick is introduced 
with splurge in all mediums, 

Dec. 1. “Tailor-made gasoline,” 


THIS CAR WAS 


SOLD! 


UNTIL A MAN CAST A SHADOW 
ACROSS THE SCENE 


The salesman of the Humming Bitd™ 
Six felt pretty good. Mrs. Fairfax 
Toggle had driven the new model 
thirty miles, and if she wasn’t sold, 
he didn’t know a sale from a sausage. 
As far as he could see, he had only 
to drive around to the Toggle home 
at 6 o’clock, say a few kind words to 
Mr. Toggle,and permit the use of his 
fountain pen for signing the contract. 
Yet a few hours later, when he 
drove the Humming Bird back to 
the salesroom, his countenance was 


dark with dejection. 


Fairfax Toggle had flung moth- 
balls into the sweet syrup of sales- 
manship. He didn’t like the location 
of the emergency brake, he thought 
the grease cups on the starter were 


- 


hard to get at, he wanted more 


horsepower for the money. No use to 


argue. No sale. 


The salesman had made only one mis-' 
take, but that mistake was a bad one. 
He had gone on the assumption that 
Fairfax’s only function was to write 
checks. Even Mrs. Toggle had resented 
it. Before the interview was over she 
wondered why she had ever wanted a 


Humming Bird. 


Experienced automobile salesmen 
know that this is the sort of thing that 


THE SHADOW 


but in the family 


OF A MAN STANDS 


Pees 


happens when you sell only one side of a 
family. They know that the shadow of 
a man stands behind every woman who 


ventures unaccompanied into a show- 
room. They know that automotive sales 
usually aren’t made in the showroom at all, 


wives and husbands discuss and decide. 

Many manufacturers help their dis- 
tributors to reduce this hazard by ad- 
vertising their product in magazines 
which both Mr. and Mrs. Toggle read. 


i? ge 


iy 


living room, where 


media! 


BEHIND EVERY 


Redbook is such a magazine. Its natural 
habitat is the living room, where family 
decisions are made. Every thousand 
copies are read by 1480 women and 1420 
men. And the amazing part of it is that 
in Redbook it costs 30% less to reach 
both members of the family than it does 
to reach men or women alone in other 


Sell the family and you sell all. Red- 


book Magazine, 230 Park Avenue, New 
York City. 


WOMAN WHO BUYS 
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suited to each local 
theme of Skelly Oil Co. 

“Buy American,” urges Hygrade 
Sylvania Corp., Emporium, Pa., in 
new drive. 

Graham-Paige Motors Corp. enlists 
juvenile interest with prizes of minia- 
ture Graham for names of prospects. 

Dec. 8. Hills Bros, Co. New York, 
matches every purchase of Dromedary 
dates with a free package for charity. 

Chevrolet campaign comes to climax 
with use of all mediums for new 
model. 

Continental Baking Corp. and Ward 
Baking Co. indulge in big newspaper 
space featuring new five-cent loaves. 

Cadillac limits 1933 production of 
V-16 model to 400 cars. 

Dec. 12. New York patrolmen use 
advertising to enlist sentiment against 
Pay cut. 

Bell System, Western Electric and 
Graybar Electric co-operate in cam- 
paign to hard of hearing on Audi- 
phone. 

Hotel Tudor, New York, in cam- 
paign to rent rooms for day only. 


market, new 


Dec. 20. Parker Pen replaces deal- 
ers’ pencils without charge, enabling 
them to clear stocks for new Vacuum 
Filler pen with combination deal. 

“Buy American” campaign initiated 
by Hygrade Sylvania Corp., Empor- 
ium, Pa., sweeps country. 

Local cooking schools launched by 
Kroger Grocery & Baking Co., Cin- 
cinnati, in co-operation with national 
advertisers. 


Miscellaneous 
News That Made 
1932 Headlines 


Jan. 5. “Power of advertising is 
greater in times of great sales resist- 
ance that when people need be less 
careful of expenditures,” says George 
Washington Hill, president, American 
Tobacco Co. 


Rubberset Co., Newark, guarantees 
prices of paint brushes against de- 
cline until July 1. 

Bernarr Macfadden opens one-cent 
restaurant in New York. 

Jan. 10. Charged with unethical ad- 
vertising, six physicians are expelled 
by Chicago Medical Society. 


Jan. 15. Many manufacturers an- 
nounce 90-day guarantees against 
price declines as Chicago Furniture 


Market opens. 

Jan. 18. Increasing sales of nation- 
ally advertised products at cut prices 
by chains reported by Federal Trade 
Commission. 

Jan, 20. Newspaper representatives 
defend announcement of Colgate- 
Palmolive-Peet Co., Chicago, that 
“there will not be time for argu- 
ments” over space allotments in new 
campaign. 

Feb. 1. Contestant in contest sues 
Charles H. Phillips Chemical Co., al- 
leging she compiled 381 three-letter 
words out of “Phillips Milk of Mag- 
nesia,” against 176 for winner. 

National Automobile Dealers’ Assn, 


urges standard contract for dealers. 

“Our chemists have developed 
nearly 1,000 products from crude 
petroleum,” L. S. Wescoat, Pure Oil 
Co., says in Chicago address. “The 
list includes soap, perfume and 
alcohol.” 

Feb. 5. <A.B.C. directors instruct 
management to obtain information 
without obligating Bureau to keep 
sources confidential. 

Feb. 10. South Carolina tax cn 
chains held constitutional by Federal 
court. 

Feb. 15. Elizabeth Arden, New 
York, issues special sizes of its beauty 
preparations for R. H,. Macy & Co., in 
effort to stem price-cutting. 

Federal court refuses to modify de- 
cree reversing Federal Trade Commis- 
sion in Raladam case, in which Com- 
mission ordered company to cease 
modify decree reversing Federal Trade 
Commission in Raladam case, in which 
Commission ordered company to cease 
advertising Raladam as safe remedy 
for obesity. 


Feb. 19. James Butler Stores, New 


READER ACCEPTANCE 


means 


ADVERTISING INFLUENCE 


Everywhere you go they're talking 
about articles that 
are current in 


NEW 
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OUTLOOK 


Edited by Alfred E. Smith 


and that's because the new dynamic editorial 
policy has sparked in the minds of mag- 


azine readers. New Outlook is in 


tune with the new tempo 


of American life. 


OUTLOOK PUBLISHING COMPANY 


515 MADISON AVENUE 


NEW YORK CITY 


Telephone: Plaza 3-6969 


;| cago, awarding Irwin D. Wolf trophy 


nn 
York, begins distribution of 
magazine, “Radio Fan.” 

Feb. 24. Harriman National Bank 
& Trust Co., New York, takes x 
to tell public that prohibition ig Toot 
of country’s ills. 

Feb. 25. Knitted outerwear indus 
try agrees to give creator of style 
year of exclusive use. e 

J. Stirling Getchell, Inc., New Y 
offers $100 for every photogra 
in DeSoto advertising. 

March 1. Government's wast 
money on study of fireflies, among 
other insects, is described by Phitg | 
Hanna, editor of Chicago Journal o | 
Commerce, in address. 

March 1. Many agencies fulfill re. 7 
quest from Toronto for “two dollars | 
to cover postage for misdirected pack. 
age containing plates.” But it’s only 
a racket, Z 

March 1. After year’s experience in 
foreign markets, Z. L. Potter, hj. 
cago manager for Erwin, Wasey & 
Co., says American agencies ¢an 
handle foreign campaigns better than 
foreign agencies. 

March 10. American Management 
Assn. holds package clinic in Chi. 


new 


: 
ph usd 


e of & 


to Linit, Corn Products Refining Co, 
New York. . 

Stoner-McCray System, Des Moines, 
Ia., sells radio service as well as own 
specialty, outdoor advertising, through 
tie-up with WHO and WOC. 

March 25. First page of revised 
newspaper form will be effective Sept. _ 
0, A. B. C. announces. 

Knox Hat Co., Brooklyn, merges with 
Cavanagh-Dobbs, Inc., Norwalk, Conn, 

April 1. Advertising must be placeg 
on a basis of yardstick analysis, 
writes Roger Babson in Collier’s. ‘ 

April 5. George Washington Hill’s 
1931 earnings consisted of $168,000 
salary, $850,000 bonus, it is revealed, 

American Paint and Varnish Manu- 
facturers’ Assn., wins trophy for 
regulation of unfair competition. 

April 12. Seattle restricts going- 
out-of-business sales with new ordi- 
nance. 

April 22. Eleventh Annual Exhibi- 
tion of Advertising Art opens in New 
York. 

April 28. Standard Oil Company of 
N. Y. starts four-page monthly for 
tourists. 

May 3. A.B.C. rules that auditors 
shall make available to publishers all 
facts on which deductions from cireu- | 
lation statements are based. | 

May 10. “Delivered” instead of © 
f. o. b. prices considered by automo- ' 
tive industry. 

May 20. Sales of Procter & Gamble 
are charted full year ahead, stabiliz- 
ing advertising, employment. 

Urine analysis is abandoned by 
Montgomery Ward & Co., Chicago, 
which offered that service for $1.50. 

May 24. Minimum price legislation 
endorsed by Charles R. Walgreen, 
drug chain chief, in address in New 
York. j 

May 25. Awards announced in sec- © 
ond annual newspaper exhibit of Chi- 
cago Advertising Council. 

June 1. New sales taxes hit chew- 
ing gum, automobiles, matches, me- 
chanical refrigerators, motion pic- 
tures, petroleum products, radio, soft 
drinks, tires, cosmetics. 

June 15. National Biscuit Co. and 
Kellogg Co. engage in court fight 
over ownership of “Shredded Wheat.” 

Airship display is new medium of- 
fered by Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 

Sales and advertising of Hecker 
H-O Co., Buffalo, to be directed by 
committee. 

June 20. Many export fields should 
be abandoned, John Abbink, publisher, 
tells New York Export Managers 
Club. 

Audit Bureau of Circulations re- 
duces dues 10 per cent. 

June 28. Advertising Federation of 
America appoints committee to de- 
velop advertising exhibit at 1933 
Century of Progress in Chicago. 

July 6. Homer J. Buckley gives six 
ways to make direct mail more effec- 
tive as three-cent postage takes 
effect. 

Air mail rates jump to 8 cents for 
first ounce; first class mail to 3 cents. 

Maintenance of advertising is more 
vital to stockholders than payment of 
dividends, Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co. 
says in announcing new campaign. 

July 7. National Garden Bureau 
raps American Red Cross for free dis- 
tribution of seeds. 

Col. Robert R. McCormick, publisher 
Chicago Tribune, renews fight against 
confiscatory taxation in Kansas City 
address, “The Sack of Rome and the 
Sacking of America.” 

July 13. Special committee begins 
investigation of government competi- 
tion with private enterprise. 

July 14. Three divisions of General 
Motors Corp., begin publication of 
full-sized newspapers for 21,000 sales- 
men. 

Rubber industry picks committee of 
five as its czar. 

July 25. Mission Dry Corp., Los 
Angeles, has exclusive right to black 
bottle, Federal court rules at Chicago. 

National Underwriter reports huge 
policies paid on lives of publishers in 
1931. E. A. Simmons, Simmons-Board- 
man Publishing Co., carried $1,300,000, 
second largest claim paid during year. 
Walter A. Strong, Chicago Daily News, 
and Knowlton L. Ames, Sr., Chicago 
Journal of Commerce, each left $1,100,- 
000 in insurance. 

July 28. L. Hausman, American 
Safety Razor Corp., Brooklyn, wins 
prize offered by ADVERTISING Acs for 
best definition of advertising. 
Aug. 1. New scale of American Photo- 
Engravers’ Assn. takes effect. 
Aug. 4. Postoffice department warns 
(Continued on Page 24) 
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To SELL - - and SELL - - - and SELL 


BOSTON — AMERICA'S FOURTH MARKET —leads the country in per capita sales (more 
than double U. S. Average) —Wealth— Buying Power— Construction and Industrial Stability — 


and is now leading the country in economic recovery. It is the key population— financial — in- 


dustrial and distribution center of New England and America's third wholesale market. Its 


2,307,897 population outranks twenty-eight states—and its 551,919 families own and operate 
452,617 automobiles—bringing them constantly within the dominating influence of OUTDOOR 
ADVERTISING—which SELLS - - and SELLS - - - and SELLS. 


------ JOHN DONNELLY & SONS -- BOSTON ------ 
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(Continued from Page 22) 
against “dunning” via post card. Ac- 
count due notices are permissible. 

Bonus Army, evicted from Washing- 
ton, is welcomed to Johnstown, Pa., by 
Johnstown Poster Advertising Co. 

Fuller Brush Co. defeats law adopted 
by Green River, Wyo., forbidding house- 
to-house selling. 

Aug. 10. Flint Grinnell leaves Chi- 
cago Better Business Bureau to publish 
shopping news for Chicago retailers, 

Courteous truck drivers of Texas Co., 
elicit letters of praise from motorists, 
George W. Vos reports. 

Aug. 15. Edison General Electric Ap- 
pliance Co., Chicago begins publication 
of “G-E Calrod Circle” for salesmen. 

General Foods Corp., New York, pub- 
lishes cook book to sell for $2.50. 

Sept. 1. United Cigar Stores Co. of 
America files voluntary petition in 
bankruptcy, alleging heavy real estate 
losses. 

Canada’s new trade-mark act takes 
effect. 

New Official Postal Guide gives com- 
plete lists of box holders on each rural 
mail route, facilitating circularizing. 

Sept. 5. Sliding scale of agency 
remuneration recommended by E. E. 
Calkins in article in Nation’s Business. 


Sept. 8. Stockholders of General 
Motors Corp. reach peak number of 
364,401. 


The Family Circle is started for dis- 
tribution through 514 chain groceries in 
Washington, Baltimore, Richmond and 
New York. It is a weekly rotogravure 
tabloid. 

Sept. 20. Chicago compositors take 
cut from $1.29%4 to $1.22% an hour, 
effective to March 18, 1933. 

Sept. 21. Demand for wine bricks 
dwindles; Vine-Glo Corp., of New York 
liquidates. 

Sept. 23. Radio manufacturers with- 
draw support from private shows where 
admission is charged. 

Sept. 28. Fifty advertising men con- 
tribute to “Careers in Advertising,’ pub- 
lished by MacMillan Co. 

Reuben H. Donnelly Corp., New York, 
to publish New York Retail Shopper, 
beginning Oct. 15. 

Sept. 30. Popularity of ten-cent cigar- 
ettes alarms “Big Four.” 

Oct. 5. Advertisers retain James W. 
Young, University of Chicago, to make 
a study of agency compensation. 

Oct. 6. Henry T. Stanton, vice-presi- 
dent, J. Walter Thompson Co., warns 
Chicago Advertising Council against 
“cheapening advertising.” 

Oct. 12. Packard is now wrapping its 
twin six in paper packages. 

Oct. 21. Quarterly report is the big 
issue before annual meeting of Audit 
Bureau of Circulations, but question is 
referred to board. 

Oct. 25. There are now only 900,000 
salesmen, compared with 5,000,000 four 
years ago, W. K. Braasch says in a 
Chicago address. 

Oct. 27. The higher the postage, the 
less the revenue, postoffice report on 
three-cent mail shows. 

Oct. 28. Buick-Old-Pontiac Sales Co., 
Detroit, appoints sales manager for each 
car. 


Nov. 1. Advertisers test copy—why 
not packages? This is inquiry of Roy 
Sheldon in New York address. 

Nov. 17. Lee H. Bristol, retiring 
president, A. N. A., says in Atlantic 
City speech that commission system of 
paying agencies is responsible for many 
abuses. 

Dec. 1. Motion picture exhibitors split 
in fight for new standard contract. 

Clinic to teach better buying launched 
by Sears, Roebuck & Co., Chicago. 

Tulsa Shopping News is started by 
Tulsa printer. 

Leadway Stores Corp., Cleveland, 
forms new voluntary grocery chain. 

,. Better Business Bureau of Minneapo- 
lis is formed. 

_ 4. New York printers take wage 
cu 

Dec. 8. After advertising men’s neck- 
wear in copy on Arrow Shirts, handker- 
chiefs and underwear for many years, 
Cluett, Peabody & Co. complete line by 
adding neckties. 

Advertising Record Co., Chicago, ab- 
sorbs National Advertising Records, New 
York. 

Wallace’s Farmer & Iowa Homestead 
and Wisconsin Agriculturist and Farmer 
withdraw from Midwest Farm Unit. 

Dec. 20. Drug chain to sell display 
space in stores. 


Wilson to Walker 


Burton C. Wilson, formerly presi- 
dent and general manager, American 
Signs Corporation, Kalamazoo, Mich., 
has joined Walker & Co., Detroit, 
where he will supervise national sales 
of electric display advertising. 


Squibb Praises Doctors 


Great moments in medicine and 
the story of the part the physician 
has played in the development of 
civilization will be dramatized in a 
new Squibb radio series, starting 
Jan. 8 over an NBC-WEAF network. 


WHEB Has Representative 


WHB, Kansas City, Mo., has ap- 
pointed Free and Sleininger, Inc., 
180 N. Michigan Ave., as its Chicago 
representative, Donald D. Davis, 
president, has announced. 


E. A. Clarke Moves 


E. A. Clarke Company, advertising 
agency, has moved from 616 Victory 
Building to 505 Chestnut St., Phila- 
delphia. 


MORE OPTIMISM 
MANIFESTED IN 
1933 FORECASTS 


(Continued from Page 1) 


“Under circumstances like these it 
is difficult to be thoroughly impartial 
in making recommendations to spend 
an advertiser’s appropriation. How- 
ever, if the relations between client 
and agency are on the basis of a 
monthly retainer fee or a piece work 
or job basis, the inclination or temp- 
tation to make merely profitable rec- 
ommendations will be removed. 

“1933 will be a year of experimen- 
tation, of rigid pragmatism, in which 
the old and established order will be 
severely questioned and during which 
experimentation and an exceedingly 
wide flung interpretation of what 
constitutes mediums and advertising 
methods will be the result.” 


John C. Moore, vice-president, 
Aubrey & Moore, Chicago: “We be- 
lieve there will be more advertising 
in 1933 than in 1932. While there 
are a few advertisers who will spend 
less, the large majority, from our ob- 
servation, are planning no further 
reductions. On the other hand, we 
know of a number of manufacturers 
who are going ahead with more ag- 
gressive sales plans for 1933, which 
include considerably increased ad- 
vertising appropriations. 1933 looks 
tec us at least 25 per cent better 
than 1932.” 

Carroll Rheinstrom, vice-president, 
Liberty: -“It is difficult to appreciate 
the great progress advertising has 
made in 1932 because advertisers have 
been busily engaged in boring down 
to bedrock to anchor a foundation 
for a new advertising structure. 

“The superstructure will go up 
rapidly, and soon we will be admir- 
ing its soundness, then its size. 

“Advertising and publishing ran 
an easy course for a good many 
years prior to 1930. Practices which 
payed out well over that period be- 
came firmly entrenched habits op- 
posing the changes indicated by new 
conditions. It took many months of 
discomfort in a leaky, shaky. out- 
moded dwelling before advertisers 
would face the necessity for building 
anew. 

“Advertisers energetically set to 
work last year to determine the 
worth of accepted methods and con- 
clusions in the light of changed con- 
ditions. Pernicious theories have 
been cast aside and accurate concep- 
tions of what is needed to make the 
advertising dollar yield the greatest 
profit are taking their places. 

“Encouraged by the growing dis- 
crimination of advertisers, publish- 
ers have shown good judgment in 
quickly and boldly adjusting their 
circulations on a quality basis. This 
cperation will be completed in 1933. 

“With the lopping off of forced cir- 
culation, it is likely that there will 
be some reductions in subscribers’ 
prices this year. These are indicated 
by the fact that magazines are lux- 
uries, the prices of which have been 
artificially maintained above the av- 
erage price levels of luxury com- 
modities.” 

B. M. Nussbaum, president, United 
Advertising Agency, New York: “Ad- 
vertising methods and _ procedure 
were put ‘on the spot’ in 1932, along 
with other traditions. I believe 
these challenges are healthy. Though 
most of them will evaporate with 
the return of better times, their ef- 
fect will be to purge advertising of 
many of its abuses. 

“We must realize that the big job 
ahead of industry is to promote in- 
creased consumption of goods. That 
takes promotive imagination and 
the evangelical spirit. To me it 
seems that every advertising cam- 
paign must be planned primarily as 
part of a sales campaign and that 
every advertising man must regard 
himself as an ally of the sales de- 
partment. 

“Right now is the time to sit 
down and reshape our objective, re- 
evaluate our markets, reconstruct 


our entire sales approach and then 


determine the course that will en- 
able advertising to do its job.” 


Predicts New Era 


J. C. Bull, president, J. C. Bull, 
Inc., New York: “Every business 
which has anything important to 
say will say it this year, even if it 
has never said an advertising word 
before. And what advertising says 
in 1933 will be worth reading. It 
will be direct and sincere. It will 
re-establish faith in the quality and 
fitness of our merchandise and re- 
store confidence in and to business 
houses. 

“Advertising will say it in the 
changed tempo of the times, which 
is not ‘believe it or not,’ but ‘believe 
it, because it’s so.’” 

Winthrop C. Hoyt, president, 
Charles W. Hoyt Company, New 
York: ‘While many advertisers re- 
duced appropriations in 1932, adver- 
tising did a job for those who used 
it—a real, tangible job that can be 
appreciated by those familiar with 
the facts and figures. 

“Advertising will do a job again 
in 1933. Many of our clients have 
completed plans; others are rapidly 
doing so. That does not mean a bull 
market, but those who have experi- 
enced the value of advertising are 
not letting go, even if it seems right 
now that we are drifting in a calm.” 

Frank Finney, general manager, 
Street & Finney, New York: “The 
paucity of advertising in 1932 was 
not the failure of advertising, but 
of advertising men. If advertising 
men had made it possible for adver- 
tisers to trace a profit directly to 
the advertising, there would have 
been little diminution of space. 


Advocates Too Timid 


“The great weakness of advertis- 
ing men is that they are afraid to 
make advertising sell at a profit on 
the cost of the space. They are 
afraid they can’t do it. Therefore 
they sell the advertiser on the idea 
that all he can expect from adver- 
tising is good will and consumer ac- 
ceptance, with perhaps some de- 
mand. 

“Advertising can be made to pay 
without deals, samples, p. m.’s, dis- 
plays, demonstrators, and in many 
cases without salesmen; and the 
sooner advertising men buckle down 
and actually do it, the better off for 
national advertising during the hard 
years to come.” 

C. H. Touzalin, president, Charles 
H. Touzalin Agency, Chicago: “We 
feel encouraged because we have 
had no noticeable reductions in the 
appropriations of clients, and in sev- 
eral instances, have seen indications 
of increase. 

“One client who used half-pages 

in 1932 has ordered full pages for 
1933. Another has not only doubled 
the number of insertions, but will 
use color instead of black and 
white.” 
' Preston H. Reed, executive secre- 
tary, Financial Advertisers Associa- 
tion, Chicago: “Eighty of our mem- 
bers indicate they. will spend about 
the same amount for advertising 
they invested in 1932; 13 will in- 
crease their expenditures and 39 
will decrease them.” 

Homer J. Buckley, president, Buck- 
ley, Dement & Co., Chicago: “I be- 
lieve we are in the first stages of 
our economic convalescence. Com- 
plete recovery is still distant but 
should be reached during the Presi- 
dent-elect’s first term of office. 

“With retailers’ stocks reduced to 
a point where selections in many 
cases are actually inadequate, with 
deflation checked, and with political 
strife cleared, isn’t it reasonable to 
believe we must see a definite up- 
turn in 1933? 


Lower Postage to Help 


“My belief is that organizations 
which promote intensive advertising 
and selling campaigns will be the 
first beneficiaries of the upward 
swing. 1933 will be a better sales 
year than 1932 and certainly a bet- 
ter direct mail year. We can rea- 
sonably expect a restoration of two- 
cent letter postage.” 

Z. L. Potter, executive vice-presi- 
dent, Erwin, Wasey & Co., Chicago: 
“Public buying power, in my opinion, 
is considerably greater than the buy- 
ing actually done, largely because 
stores are understocked. Sooner or 


later merchants are going to awaken 
to the fact that business goes where 
stocks are decently adequate. 
“Goods of a wide variety are being 
consumed faster than produced. It 
is estimated, for example, that 500,- 
000 more automobiles are bei.g worn 
out than are being produced. Some 
who have cars may not be able to 
replace them, but many can and will. 
Wearing out of goods will inevitably 
bring renewed buying. This is a 
second basis for business recovery. 
“About half the manufacturers of 
America are today giving away their 
products with a gift of money on 
top of each unit. They cannot con- 
tinue to do so. If they put prices 
up before they go to the wall, we 
shall be on our way to genuine re- 
covery, for there is at least 30 days’ 
work for the country’s industries in 
replenishing manufacturers’, jobbers’ 
and dealers’ stocks to a decent level. 
“They will be replenished just as 
soon as it becomes clear that prices 
are advancing all along the line. 
“For these reasons I am not pessi- 
mistic about 1933, but neither am I 
confident of marked improvement. 


Some See Opportunity 


“Several of our clients increased 
1932 sales over 1931. The same 
clients are planning further gains in 
1933 and having seen them operate, 
Il am pretty sure most of them will 
succeed. Incidentally these clients 
are keeping up steady advertising 
pressure.” 

Walter B. Neuburg, president, 
Percival K. Frowert Company, New 
York: “As consumer sales became 
thinner, advertising thought and 
language has become tougher. In 
some instances, it became almost 
too tough for words. 

“Let us hope it will be long be- 
fore the American Medical Asso- 
ciation must again become a censor 
of fact as well as good taste in ad- 
vertising. 

“Of course, we may say that it’s 
due purely to the pressure of cir- 
cumstances that advertising has had 
to choose for its main tenet the 
representation of a client’s merchan- 
dise as the antidote for his com- 
petitor’s poison. 

“It seems regrettable that agencies 
as a whole have not employed on 
existing accounts all the resource- 
fulness and ingenuity they concen- 
trated on chiseling away a piece of 
business from another agency. 

“The coming year will probably 
see some new developments in the 
system of agency remuneration. Per- 
haps we may look to the complete 
disappearance of unjustifiably large 
agency incomes from large ac- 
counts. 

“With them will go many of the 
antics which agencies have staged 
to convince a client that he is get- 
ting his money’s worth. Perhaps we 
will also see more intelligent use of 
brains in the solicitation of new 
business—we may even witness the 
creation of new business possibili- 
ties.” 

Farm Lineage Gains 


Basil T. Church, Capper Publica- 
tions; president, Chicago Advertis- 
ing Council: “Prices of farm prod- 
ucts are the index to the future in 
that field. A gain of 15 or 20 per 
cent would encourage agricultural 
advertisers to renew their efforts. 

“Many advertisers do expect an 
increase in buying power and this is 
reflected by an advance of about 10 
per cent in our January lineage. We 
expect 1933 lineage to run about 10 
per cent ahead of 1932, although 
forecasts for twelve months may be 
overturned by new developments.” 

A. H. Messing, president, Peck 
Advertising Agency, New York: 
“The slogan for 1933 should be: 
‘Don’t sell your trade-mark short.’ 

“In these times, the advertiser 
must find the short-cut to his mar- 
ket, and his agency must develop 
merchandising, selling and advertis- 
ing plans that will make each adver- 
tising dollar do the work of two. 

“With the return of better busi- 
ness conditions in the next two or 
three years, the ‘sledge-hammer’ 
publications, including ace news- 
papers in important key cities and 
leading national magazines will 


come back into their own.” 
Elmer C. De Clerque, president, 
Newspaper Representatives’ 
(Continued on Page 26) 
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OPEN YOUR 1933 SALES 
WITH THIS COMBINATION:— 


Greatest Purchasing Power 
Cleanest Circulation 
Stimulating Usable Contents 
Lowest Rate 


IT PAYS TO ADVERTISE Iy 
ARCHITECTURE 


The Leading Professional Journal 
Published by Charles Scribner’s Song 


597 5TH AVE. New York Cry 
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THE DES MOINES 
REGISTER and TRIBUNE. 


230,221 Daily 208,243 Sunday 
A. B.C. 


@ In Iowa there are sixty-three | 
wholesale houses strate ically 
located and 7,114 retail food 
stores near the homes of | 
635,704 families. Yes, lowans 
are still eating and this state. 
wide appetite can be reached 
through the state wide cirey. 
lation of The Register and 
Tribune. Use this newspaper! 
to set Iowa's tables with your. 
food products. t 


How to Select and Registers 


TRADEMARK 
also HOW TO OBTAIN a 
PATENT ” ficu: 

Is Explained in my 
FREE BOOK 
Write to.. 
Clarence A.O'Brien 


Registered Patent Attorney 
523A ADAMS BLDG. WASHINGTON,D.C. 


= advertiser 
and every advertising 
agent wants his advertise- 
ment to dominate both 
page and publication. 


Skillful type arrange- 
ment is one of the most 
forceful methods that may 
be employed in this earn- | 
est seeking for dominance. | 


And you may safely | 
depend upon Pittsford 
typography because we 
look at your advertise- 
ment through the eyes of © 
the ultimate reader. 


a aia Te 


Pittsford typography 
causes the reader to pause — 
in his turning of pages | 
—invites him to read the 
message intended for him. 


Ben C, Pittsford Company 
605 South Clark Street 
Chicago 


Typographers 
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ADVERTISING AGE 


January 7, 1933 


EE 


Classified 
Advertisin 


t is 40 
The rate for this departmen 
cents a line (not agate line); mini- 


mum, $2. 


HELP WANTED 


Man with general magazine and 
publishing experience able to write 
good sales promotion letters and 
handle general office details can ac- 
quire a third interest and an execu- 
tive position with salary in a na- 
tional magazine three years old with 
50,000 newsstand circulation. Invest- 
ment of $3,000 required. This will 
stand the strictest of investigations, 
put please do not answer unless you 
can qualify. Please state briefly 
your magazine and other qualifica- 
tions and give telephone number. 
Box 191, ApvertTistnc AcE, Chicago. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


Agency executive, 10 years’ experi- 
ence. As resident manager covered 
Buropean markets for four years, 
Canada one year. Proven ability in 
copy, contact and agency administra- 
tion. Seeking reasonable proposi- 
tion. References. Box 186, ADVER- 
TISING AGE, Chicago. 


INDUSTRIAL ADVERTISING 
MANAGER, account executive or re- 
sponsible assistant — advertising — 
university trained’; six years’ varied 
responsibilities, assistant and adver- 
tising manager, three leaders; 28, 
married, Christian. Box 185, ADVER- 
qistnc AGE, New York. 


TEN YEARS ADVERTISING 
MANAGER, handling power shovels, 
road and farm machinery. War 
veteran, 36 years old, married, three 

Go anywhere for living 
Carl F. Ebert, 215 Lake 
Street, Marion, Ohio. 


TO YOU, MR. EXECUTIVE— 


desvaitabie, a young man, 30; Uni- 
_ versity trained, knows direct mail 


‘iser 
ing 
Lise- 


oth 


: 


ee 


' flelds. 


and merchandising. 10 years ex- 
perience. Can plan, create and write 
a complete campaign that will get 
results. Knows markets of many 
products. Considered in a class with 
the best direct mail men. Will pre- 
pare a sample campaign. Box 184, 
ADVERTISING AGE, New York. 


FIFTEEN YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 
in advertising, merchandising, sales 
Promotion; know direct-mail and 
mail-order selling and routine; suc- 
cessful circulation manager. Mar- 
ried. Age 35. Middle or Southwest 
preferred. Box 180, ADVERTISING AGE, 


» Chicago. 


LET US TOOT YOUR HORN 
Stalled! A going concern has sud- 
denly found itself out of gas. Five 


’ publicity writers, forced to abandon 


the bus, are out in the road scanning 
the horizon for a new conveyance. 


Their brains are still working. They 
are ready to oil the band-wagon of 


a trade association, play new notes 
on the horn of some manufacturer’s 
old-time model, or help an account 
executive drive a new product 
straight into Prosperity. They can 
carry your product effectively into 
the magazine, newspaper and radio 
Publicity material prepared 


_last year for a well-known com- 


~ mechanical lines. 
_ tails—without obligation either way 


modity was used by over 75 consum- 
er, class'and trade magazines, hun- 
dreds of newspapers, and special 
writers, and 350 radio stations. As 
a group, or individually, these ex- 
perienced publicity writers are avail- 
able for long or short jobs. Box 181, 
ADVERTISING AGE, Chicago. 


AVAILABLE: Twenty years of ac- 
cumulated, assimilated experience in 
market analysis, sales promotion, 
selling, advertising, especially in 
Exchange of de- 


—might be mutually profitable. Box 


188, ADVERTISING AGE, Chicago. 


ADVERTISING and sales promo- 
tion manager, 34, six years with 
direct-to-home subsidiary of food 
chain; four years sales promotion 
work Good Housekeeping; practical 


‘ideas; excellent references. Married. 


: 
wag SS 
at ar ee 


Box 187, 
York. 


ADVERTISING AGE, New 


CIRCULATION EXPERT—12 
years experience with two of the 
toughest newspapers in the U. S. 
Specialize in circulation costs. Can 
save any publisher many times my 
yearly salary. Box 190, ADVERTISING 
AGE, Chicago. 


YOUNG WOMAN, Christian, thor- 
oughly trained in statistical compil- 
ations, competent bookkeeper, ten 
years advertising publication ex- 
perience, familiar with preparation 
marketing, media data. Gladys Leck, 
Room 611, 250 Park Ave., New York. 


VERSATILE WRITER of trade 
and consumer copy, house organs, 
publicity and direct mail with broad 
experience on home furnishings and 
food accounts. Four years. with 
agency. Married—28. Box 189, ApvVER- 
TISING AGE, Chicago. 


REMARKABLE EXPERIENCE 
AVAILABLE 
Seven years advertising-merchan- 
dising manager international com- 


pany. Seven years Vice-President 
successful advertising agency. Seven 
years sales manager national organ- 
izations. Sought by each position. 
Highest recommendations. Inter- 
views. Box 182, ADVERTISING AGE, 
Chicago. 


Kyanize Adds 1,300 
New Dealers in Year 


Over 1,300 new dealer accounts 
have been added during the past year 
for Kyanize varnish products, east- 
ern salesmen of Boston Varnish Com- 
pany were told at the recent sales 
convention, at which advertising and 
selling plans for 1933 were outlined. 

C. F. Eberle, newly appointed ad- 
vertising manager, C. A. Danna Red- 
mond, Ingalls Advertising, the com- 
pany’s agency, and S. B. Chittendon, 
Boston Post, were speakers. 


“Monitor” at Fair 


Christian Science Monitor, Boston, 
will erect its own building at A Cen- 
tury of Progress, Chicago, exposition 
headquarters has announced. 


Accident Is Fatal 
to R. E. Copeland 


Reuben E. Copeland, 41, editor and 
publisher of Intercollegiate Sports, 
New York, died Dec. 31 of complica- 
tions which followed the accidental 
swallowing of a turkey bone. A 
splinter pierced the lining of his 
stomach and caused death 10 days 
later. 

Before founding his publication in 
1930, Mr. Copeland was connected 
with the Fairchild Publications. He 
was advertising manager for Maur- 
ice Reutner, dress manufacturer, for 
eight years and served one year as 
editor of Mayfair. 


Robinson Changes 
William E. Robinson, local adver- 
tising manager of the New York 
World-Telegram, has accepted an ex- 
ecutive position with New York staff 
of the Hearst Newspapers. 


Picks Rudolf Messe 


The Archers Company, Pinehurst, 
N. C., bows, arrows and archery 
equipment, has placed its account 
with Rudolf Messe, Inc. 


Representatives’ 
Club Names Tyler 


M. L. Tyler, Paul Block & Associ- 
utes, has been elected governor of 
the Lantern Club, Boston organiza- 
tion of publishers’ representatives. 
He succeeds W. J. McDonald, of 
Time. ; 

H. W. Taylor, also of Paul Block 
& Associates, is the new secretary- 
treasurer. 


Advertising Men 
Plan Dance Frolic 


The Association of Advertising 
Men, New York, will give a dance 
and entertainment at the club rooms, 
Grand Central Palace, Jan. 14. 

Tickets may be secured from Clai- 
borne G. Flinn, 2914 Woolworth Bldg. 
The affair is informal and the sub- 
scription is $2 a couple. 


Ayer Has Gas Account 


New England Gas Association, 
Boston, composed of six utilities, has 
appointed the Boston office of N. Y. 
Ayer & Son, Inc., to direct gas ad- 
vertising. 


It breaks on 
the I 5 th! 


“We want electrotypes in the 
hands of 1536 newspapers by 
the day before!” 


HAT if this message reaches us the 8th! 
What if some of the papers are as far 
away as the West Coast! Upstairs goes the 
pattern — through the magic processes of the 
most modern as well as the largest electro- 


typing establishment in the world. 


c 


BRANCH OFFICES 
New York, Chicago, Philadelphia 


Meanwhile tags are being addressed, ship- 
ping boxes of the exact size made. And as 
the plates come through the many intricate 
processes some exclusively Rapid — and 
through the hands of the expert finishers — 
past that 200-foot table where experts tool 
and examine — into the boxes and away! 

There is no other company so completely 


W. H. KAUFMANN, President 


equipped, so large, and able to give such 
service as Rapid. The agency merely sends us 
the pattern... tells us where, how many, 
and when. Then the agency can forget the 
subject, for it is done! 


From the smallest single electro or mat to 


advertising. 


the largest shipment of plates when big adver- 
tising news breaks— Rapid is keyed to the job. 

By giving unusual service, by making an 
important issue out of the smallest detail, by a 
never-varying quality standard that insures 
perfect reproduction, our list of patrons has 
come to include the biggest names in American 
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ADVERTISING AGE 


Appoints Kelly-Smith 


The Syracuse, N. Y., Post Standard 
has appointed Kelly-Smith Company 
national representatives. 


NOW! 


You Can Have 
THE 
STANDARD ADVERTISING 
REGISTER 
Arranged by 
PRODUCT GROUPING 
GEOGRAPHICALLY 
SUPERIORITY plus FLEXIBILITY 


now at your service 


CONSULT OUR NEAREST 
OFFICE 


National Register Publishing Co. 
EASTERN OFFICES 
853 Broadway. New York 
7 Water St., Boston 
WESTERN OFFICES 
40 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 


1 
235 Montgomery St., San Francisco 


~The largest 


photo-engrav- 
ing organization 
in chicago...... 

makers of 
fine printing 
plates in black 
or colors...... 


NGRAVING C 


mPAn 
817 W.WASHINGTON BLVD. 
PHONE MONADE 7TO8O 


MORE OPTIMISM 
MANIFESTED IN 
1933 FORECASTS 


(Continued from Page 24) 


ciation of Chicago: “The Presiden- 
tial election gave the public a chance 
to get a load off its chest and it is 
now ready to roll up its sleeves and 
go to work. This resulted in better 
feeling—the psychological forerun- 
ner of re-established confidence.” 

Carroll Dean Murphy, president, 
Carroll Dean Murphy, Inc.: “Busi- 
ness is still at a stage where many 
firms find their traditional markets 
more or less inundated. Sales forces 
are marooned on the high spots in 
their habitual markets. There are 
countless opportunities to do busi- 
ness, but they are not so self-evident 
as formerly. Selling and advertising 
will be done in satisfactory volume 
and with adequate profit only when 
the energies of manufacturer, sales- 
man, merchant and banker are re- 
directed by a fresh viewpoint. 

“It’s a market-pioneering job now. 
New models, packages and lines, new 
price levels, new market surveys, 
new sales courage and resource, new 
classes and groups of buyers, new 
advertising ideas and themes—that 
is the prescription for 1933. 

“The difficulty is that so many 
managements are unready to give 
their whole sales picture complete 
reconsideration. The hands of many 
are tied by boards and committees. 
Others are hampered by their tra- 
ditional temperament or by personal 
considerations. As fast as they real- 
ize that these are new times, and sit 
down open-mindedly with competent 
outside counsel, progress can be 
made.” 

K. H. Fulton, president, Outdoor 
Advertising Incorporated: “National 
outdoor advertising showed larger 
sales in 1932 than in 1931. Advertis- 
ers are concentrating more and more 


THE HOME 


+ 


FOR 1933 


Don't expect indirect advertising efforts to do the whole 
job in the Chicago Market. 


samples of your product directly into homes throughout the Chicago area. 

We have back of this organization the distributing experience and knowl- 
edge of this important market which are your best guarantees of getting en- 
thusiastic dealer cooperation and real sales results. Write for our book “The 
Market, Chicago.” 


BIG 4 


Put your sales literature or 


ADVERTISING CARRIERS 
- 20 EAST 8' ST. CHICAGO 


| 


We say “Yes Ma’am” 
to our Cooks 


Women cooks prepare the food for the 
Hotel Lexington restaurants. That’s why 
it’s so delicious and wholesome. And 
Lexington restaurant prices, like its room 
tates, are sensible—35c for breakfast, 
65c for luncheon and $1.00 for dinner in 

$3 a day and up for Lexington rooms— 
$4 and up for two persons. 


HOTEL LEXINGTON 


In Grand Central Zone, Lexington Ave. at 48th St. 


NEW YORK CITY 
CHARLES E. ROCHESTER, General Manager 


| 


! 


in their markets. They are scruti- 
nizing circulation costs. In that re- 
spect our medium is _ fortunate 
enough to be in a position of advan- 
tage, and the gain in sales indicates 
that outdoor advertising is meriting 
increased usage. 

“Copy in outdoor advertising is 
noticeably better. It has a wider 
range of variety. It shows deftness 
in packing selling phrases into a few 
words. It has brought new artists 
and new techniques to the medium. 
The organized medium itself is strid- 
ing forward regardless of conditions 
through its improvements of service 
and practices, through its scientific 
approach to the relationship of traffic 
circulation to trade. 


“We have not been able to do all 
the things we would like to do, but 
our ambitions are high, we stand 
‘eyes front.’ We see success ahead, 
because we dared to do that which is 
most extraordinary in advertising 
practice, namely, the launching and 
the bright progress of a single sales 
special representative company for 
our entire medium—Outdoor Adver- 
tising Incorporated.” 


Sees Many Opportunities 


James Mackay, executive  vice- 
president, H. C. Lesan Advertising 
Agency: “Common sense and some 
practical observations convince me 
that basic commodity prices are on 
the up, which will enable some 
manufacturers to make more money 
in 1933 than they made in 1932. 

“A country like this, which shows 
an annual increase in population of 
approximately one million people, 
nearly four million increase since 
the stock market crash of 1929, can- 
not long stand still, nor can it con- 
tinue to recede in business traffic. 


“Almost every business affected by 
advertising has adopted constructive 
policies and programs which will re- 
flect profitable progress in 1933. 


“There will be opportunities for 
courageous advertisers with initia- 
tive who can make their individual 
businesses move ahead of the gen- 
eral field in which they operate. 
This has been demonstrated in 1931 
and 1932 and will be again proved 
in 1933. 

“The deflation has been vicious— 
inventories have been drastically 
cut, there is a delayed purchasing 
power covering many lines which 
will be unloosened as soon as psy- 
chological fear is removed. It is 
plainly nonsensical for some adver- 
tisers to plunge during these times, 
but there are many advertisers of 
commodities, necessities and even 
medium priced luxuries who could 
inspire more confidence in the minds 
of the public by informing them 
about the merits of their merchan- 
dise. It is expensive to be for- 
gotten.” 


Lee Ellmaker, publisher, Pictorial 
Review: “1932 has done more for the 
advertiser and the publisher than 
any year. The reason is obviously 
the depression. Everyone has been 
forced to put his house in order so 
that he could survive. Publishers 
are being forced to drop the old 
practice of squandering 35 cents of 
the advertiser’s money as a bonus 
for subscription procurement over 
and above the gross received for the 
subscription. Even in quarters where 
it is still being done efforts are be- 
ing made to better the situation. 


“Publishers are breaking the old 
habit of using a fixed percentage of 
editorial matter, reducing or increas- 
ing the reading content in proportion 
to the amount of advertising space. 
They are realizing the two have no 
connection; that the reader pays 
just the same in January as she does 
in July and should receive just as 
much consideration from the pub- 
lisher one time as the other, and that 
by assuming the obligation to main- 
tain reader interest in lean months 
the publishers can capitalize on it 
when advertisers see fit to favor 
them. 

“In these times advertisers are 
harassed by private brands and by 
the manufacture of inferior products. 
The advertiser whose business has 
suffered from this is only further 
handicapping himself by not using 
his last possible excess dollar to 
further stabilize his legitimate prod- 


uct by concentrated national adver- 
tising. 

“I predict advertising will take 
another big step forward when ad- 
vertisers do not stop with framing 
codes of ethics in their conventions 
but force their publishers to abide 
by them.” 

L. G. Gleason, advertising man- 
ager, Open Road for Boys: “Whether 
advertising has made progress in 
1932 depends upon what use we make 
of the experience. The whole world 
is in a major transition. A new era 
is developing right before our eyes. 
This will bring vast changes in busi- 
ness thought and method. Advertis- 
ing must change with the times. 


Facts to Be Stressed 


“With everything being ‘de-bunked’ 
advertising will have to depend in 
future more on facts and honest re- 
search. It has always seemed to me 
that advertising held no great mys- 
tery. And more than ever now, I 
believe, if everybody concerned with 
advertising will stick to the funda- 
mental idea that its purpose is to 
sell merchandise and apply them- 
selves to this one end, advertising 
volume greatly can be increased. 

“We must face facts and one of the 
facts that should stare every pub- 
lisher and every advertiser in the 
face is that advertising rates are too 
high. Don’t let me be misunder- 
stood. Advertising rates are prob- 
ably as low as they can be today 
with the present setup of publica- 
tions, agencies and advertisers. But 
selling costs are altogether too high 
and it seems to me that the various 
elements which have a part in pub- 
lication advertising could and prob- 
ably must get together toward the 
end that the enormous waste of time, 
energy and money which has always 
been necessary in the selling of space 
be eliminated. 

“TI, for one, believe this to be the 
most important problem facing us 
and I should like to see taken defi- 
nite steps along this line. Mean- 
while, the advertising business needs 
more and closer cooperation between 
publisher, agency and advertiser. 

“Entirely regardless of general 
business conditions, I believe pub- 
lications, magazines especially, will 
show lineage gains for the year 1932.” 

James Albert Wales, president, 
Wales Advertising Company, Inc.: 
“Advertisers who believe that agen- 
cies of medium size can serve them 
best, will find a lesser number of 
such agencies still alive, but prob- 
ably most of the survivors will be 
found well deflated, and more effi- 
cient and stronger because of the 
stress of the years they have just 
been through. They have been able 
to ‘take it.’ 

“During 1932, advertising was 
largely debunked. The process is by 
no means completed and probably 
never will be. However, we have 
gained much in this respect. 

“Too much emphasis upon price, 
especially in retail advertising, was 
an excess of 1932 that is not likely 
to be repeated in 1933. The pendu- 
lum has begun to swing toward 
emphasis upon quality and dura- 
bility. 

“Freak layouts, excessively mod- 
ernistic art and typography, and 
fantastic copy, are not now in as 
high favor as they were a few years 
ago. It is safe to predict that the 
most successful campaigns of 1933 
will be those that tell their story 
clearly and directly, in an environ- 
ment of good taste. Offensive pic- 
tures, headlines, and copy slants, are 
less likely to prove profitable from 
now on.” 

Henry Eckhardt, president, Ken- 
yon & Eckhardt, Inc.: “Advertising 
made definite progress in 1932 by 
proving its basic force in the eco- 
nomic scheme. Many concepts of 
the boom years have been discarded, 
and advertising has emerged on a 
sounder foundation. 

“Advertising in the past twelve 
months definitely created a safety 
zone for many products. As buying 
power decreased, demand produced 
by advertising held at higher levels 
than expected. Products which, 
without advertising would have 
faded from the picture, commanded 
consumer attention. In many cases 
new markets were developed by 
advertising to replace lost sales vol- 
ume. 

“The past year was a lesson in con- 
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centration of effort. Faced with re | 
duced appropriations, diminisheg 


purchasing power and the prevalent 
‘fear to spend’ psychology, advertis. 
ing attained a new efficiency. Facts 
became more important than eyer 
and advertisers ceased to risk care. ’ 
fully conserved appropriations op | 
sky-rocket methods. } 

“I am convinced that the outlook 
is encouraging—that we are begin. 
ning a new cycle. More particular 
selection of consumer groups, more 
careful research, more intelligent uge 
ot advertising resources, increased © 
efficiency of personnel, have de. 
veloped from the experience of 1932 , 
into basic objectives for 1933. i 

“The depression has proved that 
advertisers who have kept going 
have a distinct advantage over those 
who decided to wait for the storm to 
subside. It is easier to keep going — 
than to stop and later start again, 
Firms who have gone ahead are reap. ~ 
ing rewards now and they will © 
secure greater future returns through 
continuity and perseverance. . 

“There are large groups of con- 
sumers who have ample buying - 
power. There are groups with re 
stricted buying power which will in- 
crease as business tangles are settled, 
There are groups who have suffered 
from the fear complex and this atti- 
tude is changing now. All of these 
consumers make up a wide market 
for the advertiser who knows how to 
reach them.” 


Reux Joins N. B. C. 


W. C. Reux has resigned as assist- 
ant advertising manager of L. Bam- 
berger & Co., Newark, N. J., to 
join the sales promotion staff of the 
— Broadcasting Co., New 

ork. 


Starts Shoe Campaign 


Charles Austin Bates, Inc., New, 
York, has been appointed by Spe- 
cial Feature Shoes, Inc., New York 
manufacturer and _ retailer. The 
company is headed by Charles Henry 
Brown, inventor of the Arch Pre- 
server Shoe. 

A campaign has been released to 
New York newspapers. 


MOVED! 


The New York Office 
of ADVERTISING 
AGE has moved from 
420 Lexington Ave. to 
330 W. 42nd St. 


The new telephone 
number is BRyant 
9-6432. 


a 


Announcement 


As a service to unem- : 
ployed in the advertising | 
field, the classified columns 
of ADVERTISING AGE will be 
thrown open to unemployed 
advertising men and women 
without charge, until further 
notice, under the following 
conditions: 

The user must previously 
have been employed in the 
advertising department of a 
national advertiser, an 
agency, or a publication, and 
must be out of work at the 
time the advertisement is 
submitted. 

Advertisements must be 
limited to 30 words; and 
will be inserted only once 
for any individual. 

ADVERTISING AGE reserves 
the right to edit or reject 
any copy. 

Box numbers may be used 
if desired. 

Submit copy to 


ADVERTISING AGE 
537 S. Dearborn St. 
Chicago 


Jani 
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Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn 


CORPORATION 


Advertising 


332 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


January fourth, 
> 92 3s 


Collins, Miller & Hutchings, Inc., 
717 So. Wells Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Gentlemen: 


With the closing of another year at hand 
I em reminded of the many’ musual services 
you have rendered us in the past months. 


Your ability to maintain the high standard 

of quality under the stress of unusual re- 
quirements placed by time limitations 

prompts me to write this note of appreciation. 


Here's hoping the New Year will bring more 
opportunities for demonstrating the fine 


workmanship and service you have always given 
us over the nine years of our association. 


Very truly yours, 


BATTEN, BARTON, DURSTINE &/OSBORly CORPORATION 


RTuttle:ILB 


NEW YORK BOSTON BUFFALO PITTSBURGH 7 MINNEAPOLIS 


We found this 


letter among 
our other 


New Year 
Greetings| 


Needless to say, 


perhaps, but we COLLINS, MILLER & HUTCHINGS, INC. 


hope to keep up 


the good work. 717 SOUTH WELLS STREET, CHICAGO 


@ HARRY E. COLLINS, President 
@ MILTON MILLER, Treasurer 
@ THOMAS D. HUTCHINGS, Secretary 
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ADVERTISING AGE 


PHOTOGRAPHIC 
REVIEW OF THE 
WEEK 


WILLYS' BID FOR LOWEST PRICE MARKET 


es a ee 


| ae 
’ : é~ { 2 — . 
$ . } ° i" . . 


vs me 


The new Willys 77, selling from $395 to $495, is declared to be 
“America’s first fully streamlined car." 


a 


TENTH DISTRICT, A. F. A.. DOES SHARE 


|THE ADS 


sy suyine Now! 


Tenth District, Advertising Federation of America, used this outdoor 
poster during December to encourage reading of advertisements. 


TO REPLACE TRADITIONAL MILK BOTTLE 


$a a quart 
Nitapy mie dell 


American Paper Bottle Company, Toledo, designed these Pure-Pak 
Sanitary Cellulose milk bottles to take the place of the familiar glass 
container. Photo courtesy “Business Week." 


NELA PARK PUTS ON HOLIDAY 


This attractive view greeted night visitors to headquarters of the incandescent lamp department 
of General Electric Company, East Cleveland, O., last week. The decoration, which is changed each 
year, was designed by G. R. LaWall and F. M. Falge of the company's engineering department. 


AT WORLD'S FAIR 


ae 


Robert and Max Eitel will 
operate this Blatz Old Hei- 
delberg Inn in true European 
style at A Century of Prog- 
ress in Chicago this summer. 
The building was designed 
by Shattuck and Layer, Chi- 
cago. Blatz brew (near or 
real) will be featured on the 
menus. 


AIDS DEALERS 


Large table display constructed en- 
tirely of metal, with linoleum top, 
designed for American Asphalt 


Paint yor by W. L. Stens- 
gaard an 


Associates, Chicago. 


A TOUCH OF OLD HEIDELBERG 


a 


DISTINCTIVE CONTAINER FOR POLISH 


ais S es 


| 
J 


These bottles for O-Cedar Wax Cream furniture polish, designed by 
S. de Vaulchier, Industrial Design, Inc., and executed by Owens-llli- 
nois Glass Company, combine attractiveness with utility. The square 

pattern in the glass prevents greasy hands from slipping. 
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